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A GOOD AD CAMPAIGN 


DELIVERS PLENTY ruat MEETS THE EYE 


... But good Merchandising at the 
Point-of-Sale puts money in the till. 
And there’s where we really shine. 
For better than half a century, Chicago 
Show has helped advertisers attract 
customers with dynamic, compelling 
Merchandising Programs... created 
the desire to buy whatever service or 
merchandise they had to sell at the 


point-of-sale. Right now, we are ready 


to prove we can do the same for you. 

If your present campaign is drib- 
bling along, our nation-wide organiza- 
tion is staffed with experts who know 
how to make your sales spurt! Give 
us a call. We can come up with an 
ingenious idea for a single display...a 
seasonal promotion ...a year-around 
program for better Merchandising at 


the Point-of-Sale. 


New “IDEA FILE” and illustrated brochure are 


a fountain of point-of-sale information. They 


are FREE! Write Chicago Show Printing 


Company, 2660 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 39. 


Merchandising at the POINT-OF-SALE 


* Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 


* Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants ¢ Mystik’ Seif-Stik Displays 
* Mystik’ Can and Bottle Holders * Mystik” Self-Stik Labels 


® Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Folders 


HIGHEST 


SINGLE-ISSUE 


CIRCULATION 
in McCall's history 
was reached by the 


December issue of McCall’s, HIGHEST 


with a total circulation 


of 4,750,000. 


PUBLISHER’S ESTIMATE 


QUARTER YEAR 
CIRCULATION 


in McCall's history 

was the final 

quarter of 1955, with an 
average circulation per 
issue of 4,677,000. 


4 FS : 


3 NEW CIRCULATION HIGHS! 


HIGHEST 
SIX MONTHS’ 
CIRCULATION 
AVERAGE 


in McCall's history was 

set by the average total 
circulation of McCall’s 

for the last 6 months of 
1955, with an average-per- 
issue circulation of 4,640,000. 


PUBLISHER'S ESTIMATE 


* McCall's gains would 

have been even higher 

if they were based 

on the second six 

months figures for ? ese 
1955 over 1950 LOVE AND DISHLLUSION 


This is tangible proof that more and more families 
are enjoying McCall’s unique editorial concept, ap- 
pealing to the woman whose chief interests are 
shared with her family. 


Record-breaking circulation increases are nothing 
new in McCall’s history. Since 1950 this trend has 
seen McCall’s add more circulation gains than any 
other women’s magazine. 


As a matter of fact, McCall’s gain in this five year period 
(715,417) is almost equal to the combined gains of Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Woman’s 
Home Companion (787,837), based on ABC for the first 
six months of 1955 over 1950.* 


McCall’s has demonstrated to its advertisers that the 
woman who lives in close togetherness with her 
family—who shares their interests and their activi- 
ties—who shops with her family in mind—has 3 to 
4 times the reasons for being interested in what an 
advertiser has to say—and to sell! 


APRIL McCALL’S features Installment Ii of the cen- 
tury’s most important romantic autobiography, The Autobiog- 
raphy of the Duchess of Windsor . . . one of many outstanding 
publishing firsts accounting for McCall’s circulation vitality. 


MeCall’s. .. the magazine of Togetherness in more than 4,600,000 homes every month. 
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4) SCIENCE FACT can be as fascinating as science fiction. 
And the sky-high “read-most” figures on North American 
Aviation’s 1956 advertising prove it. In four separate 
national campaigns, spreads and single-page ads detail 
NAA’s progress in supersonic fighter craft, guided missiles 
and in the work of its new Autonetics, Rocketdyne and 


Atomics International Divisions. By BBDO Los Angeles. 


© COME HURRICANE or high water, John Tillman and his 
camera crew are on the move every day — filming the news 
around New York for Con Edison’s Tele pix Newsreel. Break- 
ing the “armchair” tradition of TV reporting, Tillman won 
a national award last year for “outstanding achievement in 
creative television technique.” Between stories, he also gets 
in plugs for low-cost, dependable Con Edison electricity. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


AERODYNAMIC 
PACKAGE PREMIERE 
TV NEWSHAWK 
DRIVING CAMPAIGN 
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@ AN ELEGANT NEW package makes its debut this spring 
—Schenley’s crystal-clear “SHOWCASE” bottle. Custom- 
designed for today’s gracious living and shop-by-sight sell- 
ing, this is the first clear-glass bottle ever used for a leading 
blended whiskey. Newspapers, magazines and outdoor carry 
the theme — “Now see as well as taste its Elegance” — in 
the largest introductory campaign in Schenley’s history. 
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@ 53 MILLION automobiles in the U.S. form a gigantic 
market for gasoline, oil and other products. To build the 
market for everyone who sells these products, Ethyl Corpo- 
ration rolls into the second year of its nation-wide market- 
expansion campaign built around the “Drive More” theme. 
In 1955, industry tie-ins helped promote the “Drive More” 
program in every medium from matchbooks to magazines. 
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Despite Soft Spots, Still 5°, Gain 


CONTESTS 
Raytheon Nets 1,000 New Dealers in Distributor Contest 
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Mail Promotion 


are you 
missing 


In the 452 industries, NEW 
products, which create NEW 
sales opportunities for you, 
are appearing daily. 


No advertising schedule is 
well balanced which fails to 
take your product story to a// 
industries that can use 


your products. 


Industrial Equipment News’ 
65,000 circulation will 
saturate all 452 industries 
with your selling messages at 
a cost of only $165 to $175 
per month. 


Details? 


... send for complete 


DATA FILE 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly on the first 
and fifteenth except in May, September and November when It is published on the first, tenth and 
twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second class matter May 27, 1/942, 
at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (oetating) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pe. Address mail to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ARB AND PULSE 
FALL SURVEYS 


Ask Avery-Knodel 
For Figures 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 


Famibies in Nebraska 
and Western lowal 


Your Basic Sales Tool in a Market of 14 Million 


People With Two Billion Dollars to Spend. 


Omaha 
<= World-Herald 
SSS 251,549 Daily 262,462 Sunday 
Ne oa Publisher's Statement for September 30, 1955 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, National Representatives 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisc- 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Want more 
profit-minded 
salesmen? 


2,500 companies now employ Research Institute’s new 
method for developing in salesmen that certain ‘‘some- 
thing’ that top-producers have that enabies them to 
get so much more and so muck better business than 
salesmen who lack the ‘*X”’ factors. 


This new approach to sales development is different 
from anything you have ever seen. It is not just a 
sales training program. It is not a plan designed to 
replace anything you are doing now. It does not 
infringe upon the parts of your sales operation that 
can be performed only by a good sales manager. It 
is simply a way to squeeze a little more profit out of 
everything you are doing now! 

The Research Institute, an AAA-1 independent 
research organization with a $5,000,000 research 
budget, provides a practical, tried-and-proved “plus 
factor” that amplifies the effectiveness of anything 
your company might already be doing to step up sales. 
Five years of research went into the development of 
this plan, plus a penetrating study of the pooled ex- 
perience of more than 30,000 Research Institute 
member companies. Years spent in testing thousands 
of salesmen served not only to isolate the “X” factors 
of successful selling, but pointed the way to a new 
“whole man” concept of developing these highly de- 
sirable sales attributes in men who have not come by 
the “X” factors naturally. 


Salesmen like the plan and USE it 
This is much more than a sales training program. It 
develops the salesman—develops the “whole man”— 


You can get more of the profitable business 
you want by developing in more of your salesmen 
those vital **X”’ factors your best men have. 


gives him self-confidence, builds high enthusiasm and 
the ability to think creatively. It engenders a feeling 
of importance to society; develops the right attitude 
toward company, job and customer. 


Naturally, it won’t make every man a star. Nothing 
is that good. But, superimposed upon your own train- 
ing with respect to your product, the Jnstitute plan 
employs the power of the “third party” influence to 
develop the desirable traits that the immediate supe- 
rior in a salesman’s Own company sometimes finds 
so difficult to instill. 


It’s easy to find out whether, in your 
judgment, this plan can be of help to you 


Half an hour with our representative should do it. 
Regardless of any decision you make you will get 
enough good sales ideas to repay you many times 
over for the time you take to see how other sales 
executives use our plan to make more of their men 
top producers of profitable business. 


We urge you to fill in and mail the coupon. We'll 
work out a meeting date convenient to you. 


A few of the 2,500 companies now profiting 
by sales membership in Research Institute 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Texas Power & Light Co. 
Twin Disc Clutch Co. 
Vaivoline Oil Co. 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Western Printing & 
Lithographing 
Yardley of London, Inc. 


California Spray Chemical Corp, 
Consolidated Freightways 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
Maxwell House Div.-General Foods 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Schering Corp. 

Square D Co. 


A copy is yours for the asking. 


Research 
Institute 
of America 


SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. * Plaza 5-8900 
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“How to be persistent ...and liked” 


Free analysis. Deals with a salesman’s fear that persistence will make him unpopular; 
shows him how to be properly persistent in ways that engender the prospect’s respect; 
in ways that produce the high sales volume that he can’t get unless he is persistent. 


Research Institute of America 
Selling and Merchandising Division, Department 17 
589 Fifth Ave., N.Y.17, N.Y. ¢ PLaza 5-8900 


(0 Please send me the free analysis, 
“How to be persistent ... and liked.” 


(0 Id like to hear more about how other companies use your new 
sales development plan to improve their own sales programs. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Street Address 


City Zone State 


“The New York Times 


puts more of the 


right people in touch with us 


...and at lower cost” 


That’s one advertiser’s straightforward comment on 
the advertising power of The New York Times. 


He’s Thomas H. Spain, director of advertising for 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co. of New Jersey. Public 
Service not only supplies gas and electricity to a 

large part of the state, but also conducts an intensive 
campaign to stimulate industrial development 

that benefits all of New Jersey. 


Ever since this program started years ago, 

The New York Times has been a key medium on the 

extensive list of publications carrying Public Service “The New York Times leads all other 
advertising. newspapers and magazines... in the number 
of inquiries produced and in the lowest 

cost per inquiry.” Thomas H. Spain, director of 
advertising, Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


“The New York Times leads all other newspapers and 
magazines on our advertising schedule, both 

in the number of inquiries produced and in the lowest cost 
per inquiry,” Mr. Spain reveals. 


“Furthermore,” Mr. Spain emphasizes, “the quality 
of the returns in The Times is of the highest order.” 


Here’s one more typical example of The New York Times 
ability to do a better job for an advertiser. Because it 
consistently produces better results, more advertisers place 
more advertising in The Times than in any other 

New York newspaper. 


The New Hork Cimes 


“All The News That’s Fit To Print” 
FOR 37 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD'S FIRST MARKET 
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EDITORIALS 


Power of Moral Force 


The effectiveness of advertising for all of us depends almost entirely 
on the confidence people place in all advertising. It would be ridicu- 
lous to pretend that every user of advertising and every medium is 
acutely conscious of the moral force of advertising and the necessity 
for everlastingly policing advertising copy. This is a free country 
and each of us is entitled to say what he likes and in any manner he 
chooses, and, of course, we are all privileged to form our own opinions 
as to the creditability and worthiness of the statements. 


“The much-heralded ‘hard sell’ is turning up in increasing numbers 
of retail ads as the ‘deceptive sell’ and with bellowing black type,”’ 
says our news report (p. 40) on the plan just launched by The 
Milwaukee Journal to combat misleading and fraudulent advertising. 
The Journal is not launching this program because there is any more 
advertising which fails to meet the test of creditability being offered 
in Milwaukee, but it is launching its program because The Journal 
is a courageous and far-seeing newspaper. It is exercising our national 
heritage of individual initiative in attacking problems. 


Advertisements which invite the condemnation of Better Business 
Bureaus largely are of retail origin. But that does not mean that manu- 
facturers do not have any responsibility or interest in eliminating 
this kind of advertising from our business life. The number of 
nationally accepted brands has grown so rapidly in the past decade, 
due to a great extent to the effectiveness of advertising, that con- 
sumers have come to look upon practically all advertised products as 
representing sound values. Now the retailers, and some manufac- 
turers, who offer advertising which is deceptive are trading on the 
good names and the good will so carefully developed by others. 


We think that you will wholeheartedly agree with The Journal's 
declaration that “advertising must be believed. The believability of 
advertising is its most important single ingredient. Prospects who 
don’t believe won’t respond. The priceless element of believability 
can only be achieved through constant watchfulness by advertising 
and media alike. When all advertising says what it means, and all 
advertisers mean what they say, then all advertising will work more 
effectively.” 


We suggest it would be a healthy thing for all media and for ad- 
vertisers to take similar action. 


Coca-Cola is Ready 


That the problem of policing the ethics of advertising is not solely 
the intérest or the responsibility of retailers or mediums which serve 
them is evident in what the vice-president and director of marketing 
of The Coca-Cola Co., Felix H. Coste, said the other day in Wash- 
ington. He told the members of the Advertising Club of Washington 
that the recent Senate investigation of advertising involved charges 
that “appear on the surface—and, therefore, to the public—to be an 
indictment of the entire advertising business.” Actually, he said, they 
apply to “only a minuscule segment” of the industry. 


“Certainly there are charlatans in advertising. There are quacks 
in medicine; ambulance chasers in the law, and usurers in finance. 
But so long as these cancers exist, however small they may be, they 
alienate the consumer; they contaminate those around them and 
they cast some doubt on all of us . . . we must find means within 
our own ranks of exposing and holding up to public ridicule the nefar- 
ious practices we despise.” 
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IS YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING! 


It’s the quick, 
easy way to come 
up with LIVE-WIRE 
IDEAS that pay off BIG! 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


rE eh, 


Trust NATIONAL VAN LINES 
to move your valuable displays! 


National Van Lines assumes full respon- 
sibility for on-time delivery of your valu- 
able exhibition displays. The men who 
handle your job are trained particularly 
for this specialized moving work. Your 
displays are expertly packed and placed 
aboard a hygienically clean, dustproof, 
rain-proof super-van which takes them 
direct to their destination — anywhere in 
the 48 states. Get full details now on 
National's economical, worry-free display 
moving service! 


Call your local agent listed under ‘‘Moving” in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book, or write 
Dept. D, 2431 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


a 
NATIONAL VAN LINES : 


SINCE 1929 


America’s Fastest Growing Nationwide Moving Company 


Build Volume Sales... 


For volume sales, tie in your advertising with the 
mass audience appeal of America’s favorite comics, 
THE HEARST SUNDAY COMICS. 

You can do thisin a single market, orin any selected 
group of the 12 major markets listed on this page. 

In any one or more of these markets you can add 
important power to your advertising by catching the 
top readership of such star comic features as Blondie, 
Beetle Bailey, Bringing Up Father, Prince Valiant, 


Henry, Hubert, Little King, Snuffy Smith and 
others equally famous. . 
Surveys show that seven out of ten urban adults in 
America regularly read the comicsand THE HEARST 
SUNDAY COMICS have been favorites for years. 
For complete information about how you can get 
volume sales a market at a time with THE HEARST 
SUNDAY COMICS, phone or write your nearest 
Hearst Advertising Service Inc. representative. 
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INDIVIDUAL UNITS OF 7a 


THE COMIC WEEKLY IN 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 

CHICAGO AMERICAN 

DETROIT TIMES 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 

NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


fe 
INDIVIDUAL TABLOID COLOR COMIC SECTIONS HEARST 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN INDI VID UA I 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 4 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT SUND AY 
N 
The popular characters in THE HEARST SUNDAY COLOR 


COMICS play a vital role in many types of activities. 

They’re used in classrooms to teach social sciences, in COM ICS 
national campaigns to promote safety and by the U. S. ) ) 
Government to teach Americanism in foreign lands and Represented in Individual Markets by 
to instruct and train our Armed Forces. Their power of Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 


persuasion is terrific. Why not put them to work sell- 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
ing products, or services, for you? : Herbert W. Beyea, President 
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“No, avocados.” 


“Only on Saturdays.” 


“Two pounds of hay.” 


“Once a week.” 


“Our baby chewed it up.” 


“Probably not.” 


let me.” 


~ 


What makes a newspaper great? 


"WHOA, BUSTER, I'M THE 
INQUIRING PHOTOGRAPHER” 


*‘What invention should never have 
been invented?” 

**Do women ever get in the doghouse?”’ 
**Does a full moon affect hermits?”’ 


Upper Midwest champion at pop- 
ping featherweight questions and 
collecting improbable replies is a 
stocky, gravel-voiced Minneapolis 
Tribune photographer named to 
Bull. Armed with camera and more 
nerve than an impacted wisdom 
tooth, Bull buttonholes a daily half- 
dozen Upper Midwest citizens, prob- 
ing for material to fill his question- 
and-answer strip “‘Just Ask’. 


Like other Inquiring Photog- 
raphers on other newspapers, Bull 


10 


took on the assignment as a routine 
reader feature. Thanks toa penchant 
for dreaming up irrelevant queries, 
plus the ability to corner some of the 
town’s most interesting subjects, he 
has turned “‘Just Ask’’ into an hilar- 
ious off-guard peek at the lighter 
side of the other guy’s nature. Min- 
neapolis Tribune readers turn to it 
by the thousands for such unperti- 
nent information as what jet pilots 
think about space travel, what 
farmers think of big city driving, 
and grandmothers’ views on Bikini 
bathing suits. 

Bull’s unexpected questions rate 
everything from snap-back replies 
to ultra-cautious conjectures. “Is a 
woman’s word as good as man’s?” 
kept one corporation president 
brooding till breakfast, when he 
called Bull to report his 5 a.m. deci- 
sion: “No. The trouble with women 
is that they stretch truth as far as 
pang girdles. Sometimes it’s pretty 
ar. 


Piles of fan mail often engulf the 
exponent of a particularly witty or 
thorny statement. A tourist official 
who ventured an opinion on Min- 


“lL only bet on a sure thing.” 


“I'd like to, but my wife won't 


“Yes, but | have unusual tastes.” 


“No, just the dog.” 


“Once a year.” 


“Peanuts and axle grease.” 


nesota’s best fishing hole was 
promptly deluged with protests from 
partisans of the 9,999 other lakes 
plus inquiries from ardent anglers in 
four states. A Miss Minnesota can- 
didate who offered her picture to the 
farthest distant writer-in got letters 
from both coasts and 11 foreign 
countries. 

Russ Bull, like so many of the 
men and women who staff the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, brings 
an undeniable special touch to his 
job. It’s this something extra—in 
entertainment as well as in news 
coverage and public-spirited leader- 
ship—that has made these two good 
newspapers the best read, best liked, 
most respected in the great 3 state: 
region they serve. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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The Value of Candor — 5. ee ee 


The gh 


total net paid 


circulation 
(Dec. 31, 1955 ABC) 


isnow 27 


No one is demonstrating the market value of candor more effec- 
tively than President Eisenhower today. 


! 

1 

| 

t 

t 

The President, following his own instincts and the shrewd talents ; 
of his press secretary, James C. Hagerty, seems to most people utterly t 
frank about his health and its relationship to the order he is about 4 
to ask from the American people. The health of the President usually t 
has been clouded in mystery so that President Eisenhower’s disclosures ? 
gain added impact today. t 
t 

i 

t 
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Not so long ago, the Chrysler Corporation, though well and gen- 
erally favorably known to the public, was very wary. The company 
was respected—but in a chilly way. When L. L. Colbert was elected 
president, he immediately embarked upon a program of full disclosure 
of Chrysler activities. He did it, too, at a time when the company = 
did not enjoy a particularly good reputation with the press, and when “s. 
the company was running into heavy weather in sales. So Tex Col- ae al 
bert obviously was looking for some long-range benefits to his new a 
policy. 


What the new policy has meant to Chrysler .has just been spelled 
out by James Cope, vice-president, public relations, who said recently 
that a company “cannot afford to raise smoke screens to hide unpleas- 
ant facts, nor can it afford to make claims that are unjustified. 
Truthfulness and frankness are keystones of believability and one 
failure may destroy months, or even years, of positive effort.” % 9 


Mr. Cope quotes a survey made among automobile owners which 
revealed that the name of the manufacturer strongly influenced 44% = 
of car owners in choosing their latest automobiles. The “name” that ae “s 
a company enjoys is created in many ways, and public relations is the 
over-all activity through which a company acquires its reputation. 


- 
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The largest: 


As American manufacturing and selling firms have grown in size 
to meet the needs and wants of our population, the number of staff 
activities has multiplied. Public relations has become a big and im- 


portant staff function. 
“The American consumer,” Cope reminds us, “is confronted with 


- | ti 
a steady succession of powerful and effective demands upon his atten- 


. 
tion, his time, and his pocketbook. Good public relations often is 
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helpful in tipping the balance.” the magazine: 
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Not Ashamed to Admit It Was founded 


t 
. cn : ‘ a ’ . 
No one could ever accuse big, plain and farsighted Charles T. i in 
Lipscomb, Jr., president of The J. B. Williams Co., of pussyfooting. : . 
Charlie Lipscomb, who used to head up Pepsodent, is as direct and ' 
as effective as the football player he used to be. 


The other day he told graduates of the Advertising and Selling ’ 
Course in New York that “the smartest men that I have observed WHAT'S MORE, the 1,152,497 
are studying all the time.” Charlie Lipscomb, who himself is a grad- Elks are mature men with 
uate of the course, said ““Many of them [smartest men] are actually . 
taking courses. incomes well above the na- 


je , * . ; ; , tional average. They give 
“There is a great hunger,” continued Lipscomb, “‘for self-improve- g ys 
ment and for more knowledge on the part of top business men in preference to products ad- 
this country. The smartest men seem to know that the principles . . , : 
and the science of business management and selling, all phases of vertised in their magazine. 
marketing and administration, are changing all the time. 


“To keep up with them,” Lipscomb reminds us, “ycu have to keep 
studying just as a doctor or any professional man has to keep up with 
new discoveries or developments in his science. . . . So, I have been 


reading and studying and going to school.” MAGAZINE 


It takes a big man to admit that to himself, and an even bigger New York Chicago 
man to proudly admit it in public. Congratulations. Detroit Los Angeles 
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NEWSPAPER - LINES 


Here's the linage 
leading newspapers 


1949 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


1950 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


1951 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


1952 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
42,681,608 LINES 


New York Times 
35,073,418 LINES 


Miami Herald 
34,585,459 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
34,504,909 LINES 


Detroit News 
34,402,949 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
34,329,926 LINES 


Washington Star 
33,085,982 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
32,778,081 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
32,598,237 LINES 


New York News 
32,492,117 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
32,362,311 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
30,554,090 LINES 


Akron Beacon-Journal 
29,358,905 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
29,153,413 LINES 


St. Lovis Post-Dispatch 
29,042,156 LINES 


Dallas News 
28,698,952 LINES 


Los Angeles Times 


490 715 | INES 
62 ) LINES 


Indianapolis Star 
27,737,641 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
27,571,869 LINES 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
27,505,374 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
41,573,095 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
41,107,266 LINES 


Washington Star 
36,796,885 LINES 


New York Times 
36,089,736 LINES 


Miami Herald 
35,024,774 LINES 


New York News 
34,880,262 LINES 


Los Angeles Times 


34.698 458 | 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
34,471,282 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
34,379,208 LINES 


Detroit News 
34,307,660 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
33,650,107 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
33,105,364 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
31,955,631 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
30,166,558 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
29,570,293 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
29,152,431 LINES 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
28,823,327 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
28,750,875 LINES 


Dallas News 
28,491,002 LINES 


Newark News 
28,230,452 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
44,649,859 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
43,179,051 LINES 


Los Angeles Times 
; g3 NES 
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New York Times 
39,574,371 LINES 


Washington Star 
38,854,833 LINES 


Detroit News 
36,962,387 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
36,292,120 LINES 


Miami Herald 
36,249,618 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
36,019,931 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
35,945,448 LINES 


New York News 
35,600,331 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
34,325,888 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
34,253,109 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
32,147,839 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
31,810,936 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
31,635,574 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
31,377,853 LINES 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
30,376,137 LINES 


Dallas News 
30,293,524 LINES 


Dayton News 
29,620,490 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
45,788,940 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
45,466,900 LINES 


Los Angeles Times 
42,256,545 LINES 


New York Times 
41,223,199 LINES 


Washington Star 
40,042,712 LINES 


Miami Herald 
38,081,593 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
37,377,338 LINES 


Detroit News 
37,088,364 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
36,894,060 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
36,671,355 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
34,094,238 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
33,885,507 LINES 


New York News 
33,708,320 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
33,526,473 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
32,761,168 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
32,528,996 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
32,490,263 LINES 


Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution 
31,467,687 LINES 


Indianapolis Star 
30,484,314 LINES 


Newark News 
30,425,324 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
49,457,702 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
47,632,116 LINES 


Los Angeles Times 
45,849,407 LINES 


Washington Star 
42,494,020 LINES 


New York Times 
41,721,343 LINES 


Miami Herald 
39,371,257 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
38,687,083 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
38,154,798 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
38,133,092 LINES 


Detroit News 
37,242,380 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
36,804,665 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispaich 
34,900,616 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
33,940,823 LINES 


New York News 
33,639,892 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
33,215,721 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
33,000,104 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
32,844,806 LINES 


Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution 
31,859,797 LINES 


Newark News 
30,899,019 LINES 


Dallas News 
30,282,560 LINES 


Source: Media Records—Total Advertising of Leading Newspapers (both 6 & 7 Day) 
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record of the nations 
over the past eight years 


1953 


‘ NEWSPAPER - LINES 


1954 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


1955 


NEWSPAPER - LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
51,073,874 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
49,995,368 LINES 


gele 


0,588 


Miami Herald 
43,170,108 LINES 


Washington Star 
42,824,859 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
42,531,468 LINES 


New York Times 
42,130,926 LINES 


Detroit News 
41,486,687 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
39,031,059 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
38,304,508 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
38,265,110 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
36,280,142 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
35,362,599 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
34,993,454 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
34,532,210 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
33,917,046 LINES 


New York News 
33,603,012 LINES 


Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution 
32,349,035 LINES 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
31,348,998 LINES 


Toledo Blade 
31,226,509 LINES 


> 
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Milwaukee Journal 
49,370,297 LINES 


48.66 9 
Chicago Tribune 
48,151,079 LINES 


Miami Herald 
45,020,139 LINES 


New York Times 
44,124,630 LINES 


Washington Star 
43,942,639 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
41,011,637 LINES 


Detroit News 
38,999,424 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
38,823,178 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
38,646,281 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
37,095,082 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
35,280,081 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
34,988,814 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
34,746,774 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
34,692,252 LINES 


New York News 
33,606,132 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
32,935,681 LINES 


Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution 
32,627,777 LINES 


Washington Post & 
Times Herald 
32,503,270 LINES 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
32,390,752 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal 
54,456,955 LINES 


Chicago Tribune 
52,486,090 LINES 


New York Times 
49,537,354 LINES 


Miami Herald 
48,997,556 LINES 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
46,626,412 LINES 


Washington Star 
46,082,505 LINES 


Houston Chronicle 
42,679,219 LINES 


Baltimore Sun 
41,286,137 LINES 


Detroit News 
40,783,602 LINES 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
39,244,247 LINES 


Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune 
39,049,137 LINES 


New Orleans Times 
Picayune & States 
38,737,960 LINES 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
38,578,947 LINES 


Dallas Times Herald 
38,277,889 LINES 


Akron Beacon Journal 
37,726,020 LINES 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
37,542,828 LINES 


Washington Post & 
Times Herald 
37,352,054 LINES 


New York News 
36,328,360 LINES 


Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution 
35,532,877 LINES 


LOS ANGELES 


From seventeenth position in 
advertising among America’s 
newspapers in 1948 to first 
place in the nation for the 
year 1955. That’s the 
“progress report” of the 

Los Angeles Times, which last 
year published 59,788,874 
lines of advertising — a 

gain of more than 11,000,000. 
lines over the preceding year. 
In Southern California, The 
Times is first by far in news 
presentation, advertising and 
circulation — first by far in 


service to its community. 


1881-1956 


Sin 75h 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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How the telephone helps 
six “Square D” salesmen cover 800,000 square miles 


Systematic use of the telephone 
saves time, steps up sales, 
speeds service to customers 


In the regional office of the Square 
D Company in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the telephone helps six sales- 
men serve customers better in five 
northwestern states and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Before going on trips, the sales- 
men line up out-of-town appoint- 
ments in advance by telephone. That 
way they save long waits in reception 


rooms and avoid intruding on cus- 
tomers at inconvenient times. 

Incoming orders are followed up 
by telephone, too. That way cus- 
tomers know about related items 
available, shipping arrangements 
and freight minimums they can take 
advantage of, at a saving. 

Your company, like “Square D” 
and its customers, can profit from 
the planned use of the telephone. 
We'd like to tell you more about 
it. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia 50¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis 9O¢ 
Minneapolis to Detroit . . $130 

St. Louis to Boston 

Seattle to Chicago . . . . $220 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LE T T E RS TO THE EDITCRS 


Lamb: Business Safe Under Curtice-Type Leadership 
Readers Protest Shaw-Barton Exec's Clock Watching 


Election: "Rugged and 
Revealing" 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The future of American business 
is much safer under the leadership of 
such men as President Harlow Cur- 
tice who declares that “General Mo- 
tors’ policies will not change regard- 
less of the outcome of the 1956 elec- 
tion” (“No Tycoon Thinking,” 
March 1, p. 11). Recent -history 
proves that American business can be 
“good” be there Democrats or Re- 
publicans in the White House. 

Our economy prospers when we 
join in adopting a dynamic, progres- 
sive program of development of our 
resources for the benefit of all people. 

We can not label a particular presi- 
dent but we must be mature enough 
to realize that our government adopts 
equitable taxation and laws that aid 
businessmen, farmers, and all other 
workers. There are segments of our 
population receiving favored treat- 
ment and the political turmoil in- 
volved in elections will reveal the 
merits of proposed policies. 

Let us hope that the forthcoming 
election will indeed be rugged and 
revealing, that the people may choose 
those candidates who will truly bring 
us true peace and equitable prosperity. 


Edward Lamb 


President 
Lamb Industries, Inc. 


Toledo, O. 


Let the Leaky Faucets Wait 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May I summarize Earle M. Rich- 
ardson’s advice in your February 15 
issue (“Learn How to Manage Your 
Time,” p. 42)? 

1. You have got to start early and 
quit late. 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. are a mini- 
mum. 

2. 20 minutes for lunch is plenty. 
You eat too much anyway! 

3. Don’t waste TIME being a father 
or a husband. Your function in the 
family is to produce “monetary re- 
turns which enable them to have the 
things they want.” 

4. Don’t waste TIME being a handy- 
man. “Most of the time-consuming 
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an hour.” This includes fixing leaky 
faucets, reading (other than business 
publications), listening to music, 
watching TV, going to the theater, 
making love to your wife, etc. Home 
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] THE FOSSLER 


Salesmans 


- Pocket-File 


chores can be bought at an hourly | 
basis seldom exceeding three dollars 


is a place to “eat, sleep, and plan for | | 


the next day.” 
5. “Sunday, says the Bible, is the 
day of rest.” You “can’t change that” 
but you can ignore it. Work on Sun- 
day too! 
6. Don’t mess with social, fraternal, 
political or civic activities. 


“Those | 


things take a lot of TIME you can’t | 
afford.” You are not a member of | | 


society during your “progress years.” 
You can rejoin the human race “after 
you have arrived.” 


7. When you retire (assuming you | 


have survived ulcers, hypertension and 
coronary disorders to reach retirement 
age) you will find yourself without 
family, without friends and without 
interest in life. You will therefore 
not last very long—but no matter. 
The loss will be small both to society 
and to you. You have been a produc- 
tion machine all your life and there is 
no sense cluttering valuable space 
after you have finished doing TIME. 


Harry Estersohn 


Sales Manager 

Products Division 
Jerrold Electronics Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Work, No Play 
Makes Jack, They Say 


. . . If Earle M. Richardson is 
right I shall never arrive; will prob- 
ably never double my pay check and 
will, undoubtedly, became a cause 
celebre with the clock makers in this 
country! 

In the meantime, however, I shall 
have enjoyed the companionship of my 
family; have been of some assistance 
to the many worthy causes that are 
part of the fabric of life of the com- 


munity in which I live, and will have | | 


been able to stop long enough to ap- 
preciate that there are vastly more 
important things in life than those 


(continued on page 17) 
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UP TO 300 


PROSPECT & 
CUSTOMER 
RECORDS 


ALWAYS WITH You !/ 


With a Fossler Pocket-File 
you don’t have to rely on 
memory ... you always have 
at your fingertips everything 
you need to organize and 
make your calls... in TE 
handy pocket-size binder. 
There are no buried names 
... you never overlook a pros- 
pes or customer. Helps you 
rief yourself BEFORE mak- 
ing a call . . . make notes 
AFTER calls... and follow 
up at the right time. So sim- 
ple to set up and organize to 
fit your own selling methods. 

Standard Fossler Forms 
No matter what you sell 
. whether you sell to 


manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers or dealers. . . \ 


one of the standard Foss- 

ler Forms can help sim- | 

plify your record keeping| 

and save you time. 7 he 
iS 


[= 
r— 
‘Zs 


) 
Yip 

— 
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With YOU! “\7 
Write for FREE Samples 


of our various stock forms 
. . » the same forms that 
are being used by hun- 
dreds of firms, large and 
small, to help their sales- 
men keep track of their 
prospects and customers, 


G. O. FOSSLER 
AND ASSOCIATES 
186 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL, 


IF YOU THINK THE PA BUYS THIS WAY 


SNCS 1 a 


XCEL Mey 


DON'T READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 


Salesmen sometimes imagine that PAs buy 
blind when an order they think should be 
theirs goes to a competitor. 

Yet the reason is quite simple. These sales- 
men have failed to sell the Purchasing Agent 
on their company as a source of supply. The 
PA has made a logical choice on the basis of 
the information he had. 


Moral: You’ve got to sell the PA. You've 


If you sell an industrial product . . 


got to sell the PA on your product — and on 
your company as a source of supply for that 
product. 

Advertising can help you do this. The best 
medium to use is PURCHASING Magazine. For 
PURCHASING gives you the largest available 
coverage of industrial purchasing agents. It’s 
the one business publication purchasing men 
read regularly. 


. put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


SPAN BP] 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


LETTERS 


2 
measured by the clock alone. W RT Hi i a 
In my opinion, the individual who 


iccepts the axiom that “management 
that amounts to anything must deal 
strictly with todays” is in a highly 
questionable position when it comes to | £ ll 
counseling on the subject of becoming LLLLON 
successful managers or executives. To- 
day’s success is frequently the result D Il M k t 
of the yesterdays spent in planning oO ar ar e ! 
and program—a factor which Mr. 
Richardson conveniently overlooks. 
There are many more points at WHERE THE WEALTHY WEST BEGINS 


which I would take issue with Mr. 
Richardson. What it comes down to, 


. : ; There are four large metropolitan areas (over 450,000 popula- 
however, is a fundamental difference tion) in Texas. In order of population they are: Houston in 
between Mr. Richardson’s and my the Southeast; Dallas in the Eastern part; San Antonio in the 
philosophy of “living.” Southwest; and Fort Worth, largest city in the Western half 
One cannot help but wonder what of Texas. Fort Worth metropolitan population of 486,500 
other reasons compel Mr. Richardson (January 1, 1955), and the West Texas trade area population 
eo ware off kemily ond comminiee of 2,042,900 dominate the Western part of the state. It is the 
(among other things) and to consign undisputed automotive, aircraft, meat packing, spe sarge 
himself to the job on a 24-hour basis. cattle and oil center of the great Southwest. The market has 
it sale bee well if lee tock 0 baeek more than its share of the wealth of Texas. 
hour to read Mr. Kettering and Rich- 
ard Fitzpatrick in the March 1 issue 


of SALES MANAGEMENT. A RICH AND PRODUCTIVE MARKET 


Philip E. Robinson % of State Total 


Editor Effective Buying Income 25.3% $3,195,668,000 
Tires . Retail Sales 25.1% 2,261,899,000 
New York, N.Y. Automotive Sales 26.8% 537,194,000 

Drug Store Sales 25.3% 73,650,000 

Food Store Sales 23.3% 474,993,000 
Tick-Tock Furniture-Household Radio Store Sales 21.9% 100,424,000 
General Merchandise Sales 25.4% 274,933,000 


. . . The article “Learn How to 
Manage Your Time” has made quite 
an impression on us, as well as one 
of our clients. So much so, that our 
client wants all his distributors to re- COVERED BY 
ceive a reprint. 

As a pine ead of saving time, we TEXAS’ BUSIEST SALE SMAN 
would like to reproduce the article 
exactly as it appears, with full credit 


to you and the author. CIRCULATION 


Norman E. Dowsing 248,823 


DAILY 
Account Executive (M&E Combined) 
Walter McCreery, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 2285 457 
SUNDAY 


As filed with Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, subject to 


audit, for 6 months average, 
Perforated—But ending September 30, 1955. 


Not for Posterity 


All Figures Based on Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1955 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
As a librarian in a research library, 


\, 
ve : 
eee FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


fessional salespeople mav like it but AMON G. CARTER, JR., President and National Advertising Director 


libraries cannot use your periodical 


(continued on page 19) 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 
MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17,N. Y. + LEXINGTON 2-3135 


An EAR-TO-THE-GROUND comes first 


in "Ditch-Digging" Advertising 


that sells by helping people buy 


How long since you've made a genuine effort to dig for the real reasons 
behind the polite reasons prospects give for not buying? 


How long since you've made sure your advertising was functioning as a 
low-cost conveyor of the information prospects must have in order to 
understand how, and why your product fits their needs? 


The "ditch<digging" advertiser, like any good conversationalist, first listens to 


what his prospects have to say; then says what his prospects want to hear in their 
own selfish interests. 


His "EARS" are field calls made for the sole purpose of detecting the things people 
really think about his product in connection with their own jobs. 


His "TONGUE" is the printed word, 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser doesn't rush into print. He finds out for sure who 
the people are that specify, buy, install, use, and maintain what he has to sell. 
Then he finds out what's on their minds that connects with the use of his product. 


Even if he learns nothing new = nothing he didn't know before - such "digging" gives 
the advertiser two valuable results: 


FIRST — A clear, up-to-date appreciation of what comes first in the 
thinking of customers and prospects. (It's amazing how often 
what seems important to the advertiser and what is important 
to the prospect are miles apart.) 


A reliable working pattern for his "ditch-digging" copy =a 
pattern of what to say in his booklets, his direct mail, his 
publication advertising, his catalogs, his manuals, that will 
help him cut the cost of selling and servicing because it 
helps prospects to buy, use, and maintain his product. 


As "Ditch-Digging" Advertising gives buying information based on what's important to your 
prospects, it frees your salesmen for more of the work they can do best, such as matching 
the product's benefits to individual prospects! problems and closing more sales. 


Sincerely yours, 


hu Mabel Papp 


MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 


*““Experienced in the profitable use of the tools that help build sales at lower unit sales cost.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


in that form because unscrupulous cus- 
tomers will rip out the most important 
articles. 

If you have to publish on the per- 
forated paper for salesmen, then you 
owe it to libraries and to posterity to 
get out a library edition on durable 
paper that is not perforated. Unless 
you do this, libraries can hardly justify 
a subscription, binding and housing 
space for your periodical. 

Hoping your management will co- 
operate with libraries as suggested. 


A. F. Kuhlman 


Director 
Joint University Libraries 
( Peabody College, Scarritt College, 
Vanderbilt University) 
Nashville, Tenn. 


> Sates MANAGEMENT is flattered 
to learn that it owes so much to 
posterity but it is also subject to eco- 
nomic laws: It will entertain special 
subscriptions to a non-perforated edi- 
tion from libraries at $1,000 per sub- 
scription per year with the under- 
standing that libraries will be rebated 
if the cost turns out to be less than 
that figure. 


It Said Sot,’ not ‘Sots’ 


Eprror, Sates MANAGEMENT: 

Sub-head for your story “Tested 
Sales Tactics for Selling Against Re- 
sistance to Change” (February 1, p. 
54) reads: “If prospects who are sot 
in their ways are frequently encoun- 
tered in your business. .. .” 

About these “sot” prospects. Should 
they try A.A. ? 


Ed Barnett 


Sales Director 
Ivel 
Corona, N.Y. 


Big Oaks... 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I was particularly pleased to see 
your reference to our sales increase 
(“Sales Performance Ratios of 383 
Corporations,” March 15, p 26) dur- 
ing the past 16 years, because we some- 
times lose sight of the fact that this 
was rather a small company a few 
years ago. 


Don G. Mitchell 


Chairman of the Board 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Padded Cells for Household Goods 


WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE THE MAYFLOWER WAY 


> Every piece of household goods is padded so thoroughly and 
loaded so carefully that it actually does have a “padded cell” 
of its own on a Mayflower move. Not only that, each piece of 
furniture is placed in the load where it will ride most securely. 
Plenty of clean, soft furniture pads are available, with expe- 
rienced and fully trained operators to apply them... just another 
reason why it will pay you to standardize on Mayflower Service 


for your personnel transfers. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Sti vice is available through selected warehouse agents through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
vy ere Tia Ee» fy Tage tae io Sih ihe ll Be 
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America’s Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 
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Knox 


doesn’t equal the 
purchasing power 

of Newsweek's 
million-plus families 
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Fact is, 


The median income 
of Newsweek's 

reader families is the 
second highest among 
gazines™ 


all national ma 


*Daniel Starch & Staff, Consumer Mag ne R 


WHAT'S MORE—Newsweek delivers 
more readers in Business, industry 

and Government, per advertising dollar, 
than any other weekly magazine. 
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Significant 
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ploneering 


for;an even 
better 


tomorrow 


316,000 WATTS 


WGAL-TV 


Lancaster, Penna. 
NBC and CBS 


On March 18, 1949, 
pioneering WGAL-TYV telecast 
its first programs... thereby mak- 
ing it possible for those in its viewing 
area to enjoy television for the first 
time. During the seven eventful years 
which have followed, WGAL-TV has con- 
tinued its pioneering . . . constantly improving 
its service and its programming . . . conscien- 
tiously filling the role of public servant for the 
many communities in the Channel 8 Multi- 
City Market. WGAL-TV enters its eighth 
year with a determination to continue 
pioneering . . . firmly resolved to give 
the best television service possible to 
its viewers and the many com- 
munities in which they live. 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representatives MEEKER TV, Inc. - New York- Chicago- Los Angeles - San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


THE URGE TO MERGE is epidemic, says “Grey 
Matter,” monthly newsletter of Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc. It’s a fever rising out of the current 
American state of mind to think big, act big and 
live big. Now this giant fever is seen spreading to 
advertising with increasing frequency and variety. 


Go-together brands are sharing advertising space— 
not so much to halve the cost as to double the 
coverage. It is realized, says Grey, “that the cus- 
tomer who buys a record player is ripe for more 
records; that the buyer of soup could be interested 
in crackers; that pancake mix calls for syrup.” 


But, beyond the natural “ham and egg” relationship 
of products, advertisers are using a thematic ap- 
proach. For instance: Greyhound Buses, Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattresses, Motorola Radios, Howard 
Johnson Restaurants and Streamlite Samsonite 
Luggage will team up in a forthcoming multi-page 
promotion with the theme: “Budget Vacation 
U.S.A.” Emerson Air Conditioners and Van Heusen 
Shirts share a two-page spread titled: “Two Ways 
to Keep Cool.” 


There’s more than one way to skin this “coopera- 
tive” cat... Milner Products Co. has arranged with 
several garment manufacturers to attach a tab tell- 
ing the buyer to use Perma Starch. . . . Ox Greeting 
Card Co. is marketing cards with samples of instant 
Nescafe attached and the message: “It’s your 
birthday, so enjoy every instant of it.” 


“Riding together,” observes Grey, “enables adver- 
tisers to use larger vehicles with more power and 
speed, but the ride is not always smooth.” The road 
has rocks and ruts like these: 


1. The difficulty of finding top-rank products which 
are natural go-togethers. 


2. Lack of natural common ground for cooperation. 


3. Determining each advertiser’s share. 
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. Need of an organization to sell the promotion 
as a unified event instead of being sold piecemeal 
by each advertiser’s salesmen. 


. Coordinated point-of-purchase material so that 
the retailer will not be faced with a hodgepodge 
of items which he cannot use. 


. Agreement on media. 


. A steering group which will be responsible for 
the success of the whole event. 


The merging of advertising is one answer for small 
advertisers who feel squeezed by the bigness around 
them. However, big advertisers are joining with 
other big advertisers to produce bigger and still 
bigger promotions. The trend toward group action 
in advertising is strong . . . and it’s getting stronger. 


CUSTOMERS ARE SMART, says Erwin Frey, 
president, Denson-Frey & Affiliates, Inc. To prove 
his point, he assembled findings of several surveys in 
a recent newsletter for his pr firm. To wit: 


Today’s average American has 10 years of school- 
ing— a 30% increase over his 1940 counterpart. 


Americans in 1955 bought and read over 305 mil- 
lion books—a 50% imcrease over 1947. 


In 1955, better than 166 million general and farm 
magazines were sold—a 25% increase over 1945. 


Enrollment in adult education courses now totals 
55 million— a 60% imcrease over 1950. 


Here’s another fact for Mr. Frey. “Sales Manage- 
ment’s 1956 Survey of Buying Power” (to be issued 
May 10) will show that the average American 
family was smart enough in 1955 to earn $5,465, 
after taxes—a considerable increase over its earn- 
ings of $4,592 in 1950. 


Significant Trends (continued) 


DRASTIC INCREASES in postal rates are getting 
serious attention in Washington as the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee studies H. R. 
9228. This bill calls for raising air mail rates from 
6 cents to 7 cents, increasing Ist class from 3 cents 
to 4 cents, adding 15%—in two successive annual 
increases—to 2nd class mail, including news- 
papers and magazines. Finally, it would increase 
3rd class mail 33%%. 


These proposed rates, while individually small, can 
mean an increase of thousands of postage dollars to 
your company. In some cases, they can make the 
use of direct mail prohibitively costly. Magazine 
subscription rates—and perhaps advertising rates 
—would have to rise to cover added burden. 


Most dangerous feature to business, however, is 
that H. R. 9228 provides that the jurisdiction of 
postage rates be taken out of the hands of Congress 
and vested in a commission or board. This com- 
mission would be able to increase arbitrarily all 
rates of postage. If you feel it worth-while to write 
your Congressman on this vital matter, do it now. 
Hearings have been in progress almost three weeks. 


A FREE “EXTRA” has been promised to new-car 
buyers by both major “independent” auto makers. 
American Motors Corp. and Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. made a same-day announcement that an ac- 
cidental death insurance policy would be given free 
to each purchaser of one of their new cars. 


American Motors was first. It released details on 
a free $10,000 policy. Studebaker-Packard topped 
that a few hours later with a $20,000 policy in- 
ducement. American countered with $25,000 cover- 
age. And there it rests for the time being. 


But, this could be the start of a giant “free extra” 
battle as auto makers fight over a smaller-than- 
last-year buying group. White-wall tires at no extra 
charge have already been advertised by some deal- 
ers. What will it be tomorrow? Optional equipment 
as standard? A set of dishes? An auto telephone? 


If other car manufacturers should choose to climb 
aboard the “free extra” merry-go-round in lieu of 
practicing straight-forward selling, they are almost 
certain to find it a dizzy, unrewarding ride that 
leads nowhere. 
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MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ARE HAPPY. They 
expect 1956 advertising billings to go up 14.3% 
over 1955. And last-year billings topped 1954. 
Advertisers can be happy, too. These same publish- 
ers plan to make editorial and format improve- 
ments, supply more merchandising aids and ex- 
pand their research services. They will raise their 
rates in the coming year as circulations expand, 
but increases will not be as steep as in the past. 


The bearer of glad tidings for all was “The Gallagher 
Report,” issued by Bernard P. Gallagher, New 
York. He says that there will be increased activity 
in the publishing field—four new consumer maga- 
zines and 24 business publications to debut this year. 


THE FEET OF MEN are pampered considerably 
less than those of women. The number of pairs of 
shoes owned by the average adult male has ambled 
from a postwar high of 2.02 pairs to a 1954 low 
of 1.71 pairs. Preliminary 1955 figures show a 
slight uptrend. But, the ladies have owned no 
fewer than 3.70 pairs of shoes since war-end, and 
their shoe racks now hold an average of 4.56 pairs. 


Americans bought 570 million pairs of shoes in 
1955, according to “Boot and Shoe Recorder,” in- 
cluding 189 million pairs for the kids. 


CAPS COMING BACK? Could be! Cap plants are 
working overtime and rationing the available supply 
among customers. The headwear that gangsters 
made unfashionable in the °30’s is fast becoming 
popular in colleges in a style called Ivy League. 
Also, higher-price caps seem to be selling best. 


Cap makers, who have had to content themselves 
with fashioning visored headgear for sports and 
novelty wear, now find their new Ivy League model 
acceptable for dress occasions. This development, 
which is rapidly covering the heads of the “hatless” 
college set, could have an important effect on the 
whole headwear industry. 


NATIONAL DEBT IS DROPPING—on a per 
capita basis. An increasing population has teamed 
with a “nearbalanced” budget to bring public in- 
debtedness down to $1,686 per individual. This 
is from a high of $1,905 in 1946. However, we still 
owe ourselves the record sum of $280 billion. 
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What It Takes to Be a Manager 


To be at all objective about the 
controversial subject of what it takes 
to be a manager, one must review the 
three broad phases of management 
evolution that have developed during 
our lifetime. Fifty to 75 years ago 
nearly every company in America was 
managed by its owner. Some of the 
most exciting chapters of our indus- 
trial history were written by brilliant, 
far-sighted and tough-minded men 
like Henry Ford, Harvey Firestone, 
George Westinghouse. 

With the growing need for capital 
to expand, ownership shifted to the 
public. Guidance of companies re- 
mained for the most part in the strong 
hands of such giants as International 
Business Machines Corporation's 
Thomas J. Watson, Sewell Avery of 
Montgomery Ward, Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, and hundreds of others, many of 
whom are still running a good show 
in their respective companies. But a 
one-man show. 

As our businesses have become more 
complex, demanding special knowl- 
edge in production, taxes, marketing, 
engineering and finance, the job of 
running a company has gotten too big 
for any one man. Hence the birth of 
the team management idea. It is per- 


By John M. Fox 


President, Minute Maid Corp. 


haps best exemplified by General 
Motors Corp., one of the earliest and 
probably still the most successful pro- 
ponent of this modus operandi. 

The team concept has some very 
real hazards, however. The need for 
specialization has tended to produce 
men with a kinship for finance or 
sales or production. This often de- 
velops an overemphasis of their spe- 
cialty to the detriment of the whole 
operation. This was exemplified in 
the recent book and movie, “Executive 
Suite.” Here was. an instance of the 
company controller who had gone 
“overboard” on the importance of the 
financial scoreboard side of the busi- 
ness. 

After World War II, our manage- 
ments awoke to the great need for and 
the great lack of qualified top man- 
agement men. Executive development 
plans became a fad; nearly every 
major company had one. “Job rota- 
tion” was the watchword. Advance 
management courses at universities 
were in great demand, and still are. 
I am not in any way belittling these 
efforts. Some have proved effective; 
others have failed. You all probably 
know examples of each. A feeling is 
emerging, however, that to find our 


leaders of tomorrow is more funda- 
mental than merely to appoint a group 
of “crown princes” who may or may 
not have what it takes to be good 
managers. 

I attended a round table conference 
of business executives at Columbia 
University recently. Subject of dis- 
cussions that took place one evening a 
week for two months was “Manage- 
ment of Expanding Enterprises.” ‘The 
topic that came in for a heavy concen 
tration of study was the selection and 
training of men to manage a growing 
enterprise. 

From these discussions and from 
observations of other business leaders 
shepherding effective management 
teams, I have chosen six fundamental 
qualities that must characterize men 
destined to command in_ business. 
This list is not complete and I must 
point out that these six qualities are 
rarely, if ever, found in their fullest 
degree in any one man. Such a para- 
gon of perfection probably does not 
exist. The list may be useful, how- 
ever, to anyone who wants to climb 
high on the management ladder and 
who is willing to pay the price of the 
climb. 


The qualifications are: 


Father to the Frozen Concentrate Industry 


Meet John M. Fox, 43-year-old president, Minute Maid Corp., 
New York. He’s credited by many as being the founder of the 
frozen concentrate industry of which he’s a kingpin. In 1945 he 
formed Florida Foods Corp., the first frozen juice concentrate 
company. Today the company’s annual sales exceed $100 million— 
a lot of orange juice in any terms. 


But John Fox began—after graduation from Cornell—as a 
salesman for IBM. During the war he was an executive with 
National Research Corp., which was engaged in research for the 
armed forces. Out of that research came the adaptation of the 
high vacuum drying process to the mass production of penicillin 
and blood plasma. And out of that grew the conviction in John 
Fox’s mind that concentrated orange juice had marketing possi- 


bilities. 


Fox is a sought-after speaker. “What It Takes to Be a Manager” 
has been a smash hit at meetings of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York and of the Worcester (Mass.) Sales Executives Club. 
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Says Minute Maid's John Fox: 


A Manager Must Have... 


Ability 


1. Creative ability. Business is look- 
ing for men who can think. There 
are many synonyms for this quality. 
It is sometimes called vision; also 
imagination. Whatever the term, re- 
member that nothing starts without 
an idea. Ideas are the lifeblood of an 
organization, a must for success, an 
essential of all growth. To be a good 
manager, a man must have the ability 
to think creatively, constructively and 
clearly. The leadership role in man- 
agement calls constantly for resource- 
fulness: The fast-moving, continually 
changing pattern of the modern com- 
petitive business world demands this 
quality if success and satisfactory 
profits are to be realized. 

There are many misconceptions 
about the ability to have ideas. One 
of the most outrageous statements on 
the subject I have ever heard came 
from a professorial friend of mine 
who said that a man should change 
jobs and preferably businesses after 
he had produced 10 good ideas. Yet, 
it is well recognized now that the 
brain not only never tires, but becomes 
more productive and efficient with 
use. Moreover, no one has yet been 
able to utilize more than a small frac- 
tion of the potential in his brain. 

The ability to think creatively can 
be developed. One of the greatest 
aids to this worth-while pursuit is use 
of our subconscious minds. Those of 
you who have learned to tap this great 
human resource know its value. 

My own first such experience took 
place early in my sales career with 
International Business Machines, and 
before I had heard or read anything 
about the subconscious mind. I had 
sold my first installation of tabulating 
equipment to a textile firm in New 
Bedford—Wanmsutta Mills, Inc. I’m 
afraid that in my great anxiety to 
make that ice-breaking sale I oversold 
the customer rather shamefully. It 
wasn’t until the machines were de- 
livered and the installation of the ac- 
counting system under way that I 
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Judgment 


realized I had promised results the 
machines were not designed to pro- 
duce. I spent several anxious, then 
panic-stricken, days trying to make 
the equipment live up to my claims. 

Finally, nearly at the end of my 
rope, and quite seriously wondering 
if I would be fired when Wamsutta 
learned the truth and the machines 
were sent back, I spent one whole 
evening at the New Bedford Hotel 
recapitulating and reviewing the ele- 
ments of the problem. With no glim- 
mer of an answer, I went to bed, ex- 
hausted and completely discouraged. 

The next morning as I was sitting 
in the bathtub, the answers to my 
problem started to come to me as 
clearly as if they were being written 
on the tile wall around the tub. I 
jumped out and without bothering to 
dry myself hastily wrote down the 
procedure that had seemingly just 
popped into my mind. 


I learned a lesson 


Wasting no time on breakfast, I 
tore down to the Wamsutta office, 
punched up the cards needed to test 
the program and started the machines. 
It worked exactly as I had visualized 
it and exactly the way the Wamsutta 
people wanted it! 

Many years later I learned that 
this was a demonstration of my sub- 
conscious mind at work. I learned 
that it is best to feed the elements of a 
problem to your mind just before you 
retire. Then while you are in repose 
that night or perhaps after several 
nights, the solutions will come to you, 
almost like magic. And, what is much 
more important, the solutions will rep- 
resent clearer and sounder thinking 
than you can usually produce with 
your everyday conscious mind. The 
old axiom of “Let’s sleep on it’ is 
based on this power, and I heartily 
recommend it to you as a valuable 
tool in your management kit. 

A few other thoughts on creative 


Administrative 


Skill 


ability: Be curious—ask questions— 
keep an open mind to the other fel- 
low’s ideas—and listen. By all means, 
learn to listen! 

Remember, above all, that your su- 
perior expects you to bring him solu- 
tions, not problems. 


2. Judgment. Webster defines this 
somewhat elusive quality as the “‘abil- 
ity to judge justly or wisely, especially 
in matters affecting action.” It is also 
described as “good sense.” Men who 
are destined for leadership must be 
men who can make sound and wise 
decisions. 

This sound thinking qualification 
goes hand in hand with the creative 
thinking attribute. Sheer brilliance of 
innovation and invention can be dis- 
astrous without a counterbalance of 
common sense. 

I had a superior early in my sales 
career who was quite famous through- 
out the company as a trainer of men. 
He had an impressive record of raw 
college graduates who had started 
under his tutelage and become high 
producers and often good managers in 
a remarkably short time. One of his 
pet aversions was people who would 
not “use their heads.” Instead of 
solving our problems for us when we 
came into his office with one, he would 
tell us to turn around and read aloud 
the sign tacked above his door: “As 
A LAST RESORT USE COMMON SENSE.” 


There have been countless exam- 
ples of great, earth-shaking fiascos 
that came about because someone in a 
key position failed to use good judg- 
ment — forgot the fundamentals of 
simple common sense. 


The inventor of the modern self- 
service store, Clarence Saunders, fell 
into this trap not many years ago. 
After his spectacular success with the 
Piggly Wiggly stores, forerunners of 
all of today’s super markets, he went 
overboard for the completely auto- 
matic grocery store. 

He called it the Keydoozle store. 
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Positive 


It worked something like this: As 
the customer entered, he was handed 
a little metal gadget that looked like 
a pistol. The merchandise was racked 
around the store on display as single 
units behind glass panels. Under each 
item there was a keyhole-like aperture 
into which the customer poked his 
pistol-like key. He would pull the 
trigger once for each item he wanted. 

This action would record on a 
punched tape the price of his purchase 
and set up the “backstage” machinery 
to assemble his order on a conveyor 
belt. By the time he had made his 
selections and walked to the cashier, 
who would run the tape from his hand 
machine through a computer, the en- 
tire order would be assembled and 
boxed and waiting for him in the front 
of the store. 

Quite an idea! No pushing carts 
around a_ block-size amphitheatre. 
Space would be conserved. Time 
would not be wasted at the check-out. 
Labor would be saved because hard- 
to-maintain mass displays would be 
eliminated. In principle it was great, 
but the idea was a huge flop. Why? 
It took more maintenance men to keep 
all the machinery running than any 
store operator could afford, and even 
then it would invariably break down 
on Fridays or Saturdays during the 
heaviest shopping hours. The result- 
ing chaos made it a joke. 

Is judgment something people are 
born with? I think not. I go along 
with an old college professor of mine 
who once lectured the class on how to 
develop judgment. He advised that 
we should take every opportunity that 
presented itself to practice and exer- 
cise our judgment. He recommended 
that we study public issues currently 
under discussion in Washington. Read 
all we could about them. Read the 
commentators’ and columnists’ opin- 
ions, but reserve our decision until we 
had gotten both or all sides of the 
argument. Then carefully weighing 
the evidence, the facts and the opin- 
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Attitude 


ions we had uncovered, we should 
make up our minds on the issue. We 
should write down our considered 
position. Later, when time had finally 
brought the right answer to light, as 
it nearly always does, we should com- 
pare our position with what turned 
out to be right. “This practice, if 
started early enough in life, and con- 
tinued for as long as you live, will 
develop wisdom without the price of 
expensive mistakes,’ my professor said. 

A final thought on this matter of 
wisdom. A negative, fault-finding ap- 
proach is not a substitute for judg- 
ment. Every new idea can be killed 
at birth by a superior who sees noth- 
ing but reasons why something won’t 
work. Enthusiasm and a positive at- 
titude are important elements in the 
balance required of a leader whose 
judgment and decision-making activi- 
ties will be tested from the day he 
assumes important managerial respon- 
sibility. 


3. Administrative skill. The good 
executive must be able to foresee the 
needs of his operation—to forecast its 
requirements in manpower, materials, 
money and time. He must have the 
ability to resolve these needs into a 
practical and understandable program. 
Modern business must have men who 
can plan. 

This is the unglamorous side of the 
manager’s job. It requires painstaking 
concern over a multitude of details; 
it requires more than a little “i” dot- 
ting and “‘t” crossing; it requires con- 
centration and vigilance; above all, it 
requires an orderliness of mind and 
method. In my opinion it is an area 
where many otherwise high-caliber 
executives are weakest. In the pres- 
sure and pace of daily operating af- 
fairs, it is a problem for many to find 
time for the planning and thinking 
eut of projects. This failure can be, 
and often is, the graveyard of many 
worth-while ideas — with subsequent 
waste of dollars and hours. 


Courage 


wa 
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John M, Fox 


Character 


Our forefathers may have been 
able to operate on an “opportunistic” 
basis. The growth of our economy, 
the unlimited natural resources, the 
vast untapped markets permitted and 
in many cases called for the fast- 
moving, crap-shooting business swash- 
buckler. 

Times have changed. The difficulty 
of creating capital wealth because of 
the tax structure and the competitive 
complexion of our current economy 
do not permit much leeway for such 
waste of either money or time. 

One of the outward manifestations 
of this quality of administrative skill 
is orderliness. The way a man mar- 
shals his thoughts, the way he pre- 
sents his arguments, the way he plans 
his own life, the way he keeps his 
working quarters—these are signs of 
an orderly mind, or lack of it. 

Omitting the unforeseeable emer- 
gency that can throw a curve into 
any of our personal lives, the good 
manager lives within his income. He 
finds ways in spite of today’s inflated 
living costs to protect the financial 
security of himself and his family, to 
provide for their health and well- 
being and to spare himself the mental 
anguish of not being able to make ends 
meet. This calls for a real measure of 
sacrifice, in most cases, and a family 
decision to forego many of the ma- 
terial enticements with which our so- 
ciety abounds. 


4. Positive attitude. A manager 
must be optimistic. He must radiate 
confidence and enthusiasm. The busi- 
ness world of today and tomorrow 
wants leaders who can inspire. 

This positive approach cannot be 
a manufactured or an artificial one. 
It must not be merely a pose; it must 
be sincere and deeply felt. A com- 
pany, an operation within a company, 
a project within an operation, must 
be led by a manager who has an all- 
abiding faith in his work and objec- 


(continued on page 86) 
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He's GM's New "Channel" 


When Ivan L. Wiles quit his job with Marmon 
Automobile Co. in 1922 he swore he was through 
with the automobile business. Recently he was 
named to the newly created post of executive v-p 
of General Motors, in charge of dealer relations. 
... Actually Wiles (‘‘one hell of a nice gent,” 
says an executive of a rival motor company) 
stayed away from auto building a mere six years. 
Then he changed his mind, went to work for 
Oakland Motor Co., predecessor of Pontiac Divi- 
sion of GM. (Until he took over his new desk 
he’d been general manager of Buick, GM’s second 
largest automotive Division.) And today he faces 
his greatest challenge: For this new office which 
he bosses makes him the funnel through which 
GM's 18,500 passenger car and truck dealers can 
pour hopes, fears, ambitions—and troubles. He 
was slated to be a banker like his dad. But after 
World War I, he enrolled at Wabash College, 
worked his way through by waiting tables. (He 
won a Phi Beta key.) And under his direction 
Buick’s leadership almost tripled. Thats his wife 
with him, in their Flint home. 


Fouche Joins Motley 
Selling Sales—To All 


For 22 years Glenn Fouche has been president of the 
Stayform Co. Now he’s “retiring” by joining Parade as 
v-p. Why? Because the American free enterprise system 
has given him all he has, he wants to go lecturing on 
salesmanship, distribution, marketing, to inspire other 
salesmen, to stimulate them to grow, to teach them that 
marketing is a profession. And he’s the man to do it. A 
silver-tongued orator if there ever was one, he never really 
“spoke” until, as part of a ten-man team headed by 
Parade’s “Red” Motley, he toured the British Isles talk- 
ing to businessmen on how we sell in America. When 
Red heard he was retiring he gave Glenn Fouche a chal- 
lenge he couldn’t resist: to join Parade on a call-your- 
own-shots basis and continue addressing high school 
groups, sales executives and anyone else who called on him 
on his favorite: subjects. As Red Motley puts it, “The 
smallest part of what Glenn will handle is Paradc’s busi- 
ness. Not enough attention is paid to marketing as a 
science. There’s a real contribution to be made here 
and Glenn, like me, will try to contribute.”” Glenn Fouche 
was born in Nebraska. His father, who later became a 
Methodist clergyman, was Indian agent for two reserva- 
tions. For all but four years of his life (when he managed 
a theater) Fouche has been in sales. When he left Stay- 
form he sold the business to the “boys who helped me 
make it.’ That’s his conception of free enterprise. 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Holiday: This Month 
Its 10 Years Old 

Where’s the fire? 

Answer: In Philadelphia’s Independence 
Square. And it isn’t Independence Hall 
that’s burning. It’s Holiday that’s going like 
a house afire! This month the magazine 
which many thought would be a publishing 
fiasco is celebrating its 10th anniversary. 
And presiding over its advertising destinies 
(and responsible for no small part of its 
glowing success) is a 39-year-old former 
FBI man, Peter E. Schruth who in 1945 
began his upward climb on this, Curtis 
Publishing Company's youngest magazine, 
as a space salesman. Today he’s v-p and 
advertising director. (That fire engine 
a 1921 La France—is being given away to 
an ad man who wins Holiday’s 10th Anni 
versary Guessing Sweepstakes. More than 
125 top ad executives have sent in pictures 


of themselves at Cub Scout age: The gent 


who comes closest to matching them up 


with their current likenesses can enter the 
final piece of the contest: A 25-word essay 
on “Why I have always wanted a 1921 
La France!’’). Peter Schruth started sell- 
ing Holiday in its dummy form, went from 
there to be publication manager over 10 
western states. He was selling space as 
long ago as his. college days—for the Uni 
versity of Minnesota’s humor magazine. 


“The public,” he proudly says, “has in- 
vested more than $75 million in Holiday 
during its 10-year life. Advertising revenue 
has increased 568% since ’46, ad revenue 
is at an all-time high.” And with 85 mil- 
lion Americans planning a vacation this 
year, Schruth feels there’s no limit to his 
market. 
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RECORD 7,000 ENTER 
PACKAGE CONTEST 


America's 100 best cartons were selected from 
among 7,027 entries at the annual convention of 
the Folding Paper Box Association. Several winners 
shown here point up trend to self-selection appeal. 
Greater use of color on packages noted by judges. 


TOYS AND SPORTING GOODS CLASS: Brownie Holiday Flash Outfit, 
first award. Eastman Kodak Co. Box by Rochester Folding Box Co. 


SOAP CLASS: Lux Toilet Soap Dispenser, first award 
(tie). Firm: Lever Bros. Co. Dispenser, which can be 
hung on wall, is by Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. B& 
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FOOD CLASS: Pepperidge Bordeaux and Venice 
Cookies, first award (tie). Firm: Pepperidge Farm, 
Inc, Box by The Lord Baltimore Press, Inc. 


LITHOGRAPHY CLASS: Spinnerin Sock Pak, 
first award. Firm: Spinnerin Yarn Co., Inc. Box 
by The Lord Baltimore Press. 


DISPLAY CONTAINERS CLASS: Spice Islands Herb Shelf, 
first award (tie). Boxes by Fleishhacker Paper Box Co. 


TOBACCO CLASS: R. G. Dun Cigars, first 
award, Firm: DWG Cigar Corp. Boxes are 
by two manufacturers—Container Corp. of 
America and Crowell Carton Co. 


WEARING APPAREL CLASS: Ever-pleat and Quint-pleat Skirts. 
Firm: M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. Boxes: Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 


Other winning packages... 
Mico Photo Products Family. Firm: Mico Photo Products Co. 
Boxmaker: Morris Paper Mills. 
Kaopectate. Firm: The Upjohn Co. Boxmaker: Robert Gair. 
REBUN : Old Grand Dad. Firm: National Distillers Corp. Boxmaker: 
Robert Gair Co., Inc. 
Modess “V” Form Sanitary Belt. Firm: Personal Products 
Corp. Boxmaker: Coates Board and Carton Co., Inc. 
Delfen Vaginal Cream. Firm: Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 
Boxmaker: The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp. 
Sportsman Shaving Lotion and Cologne. Firm: John Hudson 
Moore Co. Boxmaker: Container Corp. of America. 
Stop & Shop. Firm: Stop & Shop. Box: Morris Paper Mills. 
Necco Candies Family. Firm: New England Confectionery Co. 
Boxmaker: National Folding Box Co., Inc. 
Bissell Imperial Carpet Sweeper. Firm: Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Co. Boxmaker: Robert Gair Co., Inc. 
Bullock & Jones. Boxmaker: Andre Paper Box Co. 
Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin. Firm: Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc. Boxmaker: National Folding Box Co., Inc. 
Snippy Electric Scissors. Firm: Ungar Electric Tools, Inc. 
Boxmaker: Royal Paper Box Co. 
Saran Wrap. Firm: Dow Chemical Co. Boxmaker: Crowell 
<4CARRIERS CLASS: Milk Carrier first Carton Co. 
award. Firm: Ray Washburn (toy manufac- Pillsbury Cake Displays. Firm: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Boxmaker: 
turer). Cornell Paperboard Products Co. Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
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THINKING IN GROUPS OF EIGHT, Hotpoint Keymen 
meet at Planagement Conference to come up with ideas on 
People, Products and Production. A record is kept of all 


session. 


“ 


suggestions. Management studies these; later reports to 
the whole group on what valuable 


ideas came out of 


One third of 420 Keymen meet at one time. 


Hotpoint's ‘How to Think” Program: 
What It is, How It Works 


Hard-working powwows among a management group 
called '"Keymen" are producing noteworthy results. They 
have opened up communication between departments, 


have lifted the level of management performance, have 


spotted and eliminated wastes in company operation. 


BY DAVID J. ATCHISON 


In April 1947, Hotpoint Co., Chi- 
cago, faced this challenge: executing 
a postwar program. Not the least im- 
portant part of the job was develop- 
ment of a plan to improve communica- 
tions, to inspire high-level manage- 
ment performance, and to motivate 
members of the management team to 
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lift their sights—to think in terms of 
a larger company. 

Today, that plan, known as the 
‘how to think” program, is in opera- 
tion at Hotpoint. It calls for group 
action at management level to review 
all aspects of problems—examine solu- 
tions and choose one. Management 


“thinkers” who participate in the pro- 
yram are called Keymen. Organized 
with a membership of 100, the group 
now has approximately 420 members, 
including foremen and _ supervisory 
people from all departments. Allow- 
ance was made for membership growth 
by the organizing group, Hotpoint’s 
Employe Relations Section. Member- 
ship in the Keymen is determined by 
an advisory board, on recommendation 
of the interested department manager. 
This board, made up of representa- 
tives of the six major departments, 
seeks to maintain equity between de- 
partmental groups. 

Decisions and ideas coming out of 
Keymen conferences save Hotpoint 
“millions of dollars” a year, accord- 
ing to William A. Kissock, manager, 
Relations and Utilities. Examples: 
From more than 3,000 suggestions and 
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criticisms submitted at a general con- 
ference last summer emerged nearly 
150 usable ideas and conclusions. A 
cost reduction program sparkplugged 
by the foremen saved the company 
over $1 million last year. 


Such results show management’s as- 
tuteness in formulating the “how to 
think” program when it outlined a 
two-year postwar campaign to: 

1. Expand the company’s volume to 
approximately five times its prewar 
size. 

2. Purchase, or build and fully 
equip, new manufacturing facilities to 
about double the existing manufactur- 
ing floor space. 

3. Tool up and put into production 
completely new postwar models of 
ranges and dishwashers. 

4. Recruit and activate in all areas 
of the business commensurate with the 
increased size of the operation. 

5. Maintain profit levels through- 
out the period of change. 

The company uses Keymen meet- 
ings to inform all levels of manage- 
ment about company operations. Key- 
men in turn channel selected por- 
tions of this information to those un- 
der their direction. 

One of the program’s prime pur- 
poses, says Kissock, is to “understand 
the other fellow’s problem. Say that 
the quota at the beginning of the year 
was 100,000 ranges, with 10,000 to 
be manufactured this month, 15,000 
the next. The purchasing department 
gets the schedule, knows that to keep 
up with production it must buy 40,- 
000 lock washers this month, maybe 
double the next. It puts out the order 
on this projection. 

“Now suppose that sales increase 
beyond expectations. The vendor of 
the washers, who has manufactured 
in advance all that will be needed, 
must borrow from his inventory for 
advance months to fill the increased 
orders. In the end, there are no more 
washers, and we're in trouble. 

“Through these meetings, we can 
do a much better job of anticipating 
our requirements.” 

Effectiveness of the program is de- 
termined by the ability of the Key- 
men to give correct information about 
company operations and to deal with 
unfavorable rumors as they arise. It 
also inspires and engenders a spirit of 
teamwork between the different op- 
erating groups. ‘The program is an in- 
tegrated continuing activity which 
utilizes these communication channels: 


1. Letters, sent to all Keymen cov- 
ering company operations, policy, la- 
bor relations, business conditions and 
other subjects. 


2. Dinner meetings, held at inter- 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION is encouraged at Planagement Conference. 
Questions from floor are welcome. A two-way communications between 
top and middle management is thus established. Last summer, 3,000 
suggestions were made, 150 of them were adopted. 


DEPARTMENT REPRESENTATIVES meet after initial conference 
sessions to prepare comments for a wrap-up meeting of Keymen. 


SEVERAL WEEKS AFTER CONFERENCE, Keymen assemble to hear 
Hotpoint department managers discuss what action is to be taken on 
suggestions. At this session, managers answered 38 most frequently 
asked questions, resolved the major problems brought up. 
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post mortem on 
a lost sale 


The bitter truth is that the buyer was 
ready to buy last week...and did...from 
the competitor whose catalog was right in 
the buyer’s office when he needed it. 


Every day ... everywhere in industry... 
catalogs are used when buying needs arise 
... to sift potential suppliers and decide 
whose salesmen to call in. The only cata- 
logs with a first chance at the business are 
the ones immediately and conveniently 
accessible. And whenever your catalog 
isn’t there, your’salesmen fight four-to-one 
odds they will never get the order. 


The checklist on the opposite page will 
help you decide if your salesmen are losing 
business far too often because your cata- 
log isn’t working for them as widely, or 
frequently, as you planned it should. Only 
when you can answer “Yes” to every 
question this checklist asks, can you be 
confident your catalog has an even or 
better chance of doing the job you want it 
to do: getting more invitations for your 
salesmen to call on ready buyers. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 
buying power? 

yes |] no 
(Sweet's market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes |] no | 

(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet's spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 

yes _| no | 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 

yes | no | 

(Sweet's binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

yes no [ 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet's File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) : 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

yes |) no | 
(Sweet's has been designing and produc 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years has had notable 
success in doing so designs and pro 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution... 
results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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vals at the convenience of each depart- 
ment. During the early days of the 
organization they were held as often 
as once a month, then from five to 
seven times a year. 

At these meetings the president is 
featured speaker. He uses charts and 
exhibits -to give detailed information 
about company operations. Figures on 
sales, production, profits, taxes are ex- 
plained. He describes immediate and 
long-range objectives and reports on 
progress toward their achievement. 
Soft spots are aired with complete 
frankness ; those responsible are chal- 
lenged to correct them. Conversely, 
outstanding performance by any in- 
dividual or group is acclaimed. 

These meetings give participants 
renewed confidence in their impor- 
tance to the organization and deepen 
their own job satisfaction. A series of 
informative letters goes to members 
at their homes, in addition to special 
mailings. Other  interest-builders: 
group attendance at athletic events 
and letters from the president con- 
gratulating each Keyman on signifi- 
cant anniversaries or achievements. 


3. Campaigns and contests. When 
it is necessary to improve a specific 
aspect of the business (increased sales, 
increased production, lower costs), ex- 
tra effort must be stimulated by the 
management group. ‘he Keymen set 
up positive competition, supported by 
full promotion, and follow up with 
recognition and tangible awards for 
performance. 

This practice of ‘accentuating the 
positive’ gets results without the nega- 
tive effect on morale which usually 
accompanies “retrenchment orders.” 

Typical was the “Hotpoint Ma- 
terials Cost Control Contest.’’ Each 
participant was assigned a specific dol- 
lar bogey to be met in the three-month 
contest period. The accounting de- 
partment kept score; merchandise 
prizes were awarded. The direct and 
measurable savings effected were sub- 
stantial. By-product was the incentive 
for participants to learn more about 
the financial end of the business. 

The Keymen organization was re- 
vised and streamlined in 1954 to: 

1. Establish two-way communica- 
tions with all participating Keymen. 

2. Increase channels of contact, 
speed flow of information, promote 
freer exchange of ideas and develop- 
ment of solutions and recommenda- 
tions among members of the Keymen. 

3. Develop managers, executives 
and leadership for the future. 

The improved Keymen organiza- 
tion is titled, “Design for Modern 
Management.” It has established: 


A Managers’ Council. ‘The middle 


management group, department heads 
and managers report directly to this 
council. Special business meetings are 
called when needed, or quarterly. The 
council may be invited to other meet- 
ings—distributors and dealers, ven- 
dors, “partnership” (vendors or sup- 
pliers are “partners’) dinners, press. 


Keymen Discussion Groups. ‘Ihese 
include representatives from operating 
management and from the various 
functional areas of the company as- 
signed to one group—engineering, 
manufacturing, financial, marketing, 
industrial relations. 

Each group meets monthly on a 
regularly scheduled day for one and 
one-half hours. In these round table 
meetings one-quarter of the time is 
devoted to departmental reports, the 
rest to current problems. ‘The men 
are encouraged to discuss problems, 
examine areas of strength and weak- 


nesses. 


Combined Keymen Meetings. 
Meetings involving all Keymen fol- 
low this schedule: 

1. Time: November or December 
annually, if possible, but at least once 
or twice within a three-year period. 
Called a ‘“Planagement” Conference 
(“planning by management’’ ). 

Purpose: Inform all Keymen on 
year(s)-ahead goals. 

Method: Evening dinner meeting 
conducted by company president. 

2. Time: June or July. 

Purpose: Improve individual and 
team performance and measure up to 
over-all company objectives. 

Method: Round-table discussions 
with definite assignments in subject 
matter. 

3. Time: August or September. 

Purpose: Review progress, readjust 
goals, step up lags. 

Method: Full business progress re- 
ports by departmental representatives, 
summarized by company president. 

4. Time: January. 

Occasion: Keymen and wives’ din- 
ner. 


Specialized Groups. Because of the 
great responsibility of some Keymen 
in certain functional areas and the 
necessity for them to develop good 
teamwork, various self-improvement 
clubs have formulated their own pro- 
grams to tie in with the over-all pro- 
gram. These include the Foreman’s 
Club, Engineering Society, Industrial 
Engineering Society, and Production 
Control Club. 

The fact that a Keyman is from 
management level does not necessarily 
mean he is a policy maker in a policy- 
making group. “Policies are not de- 
termined at Keymen meetings,” Kis- 
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sock explains. “Ideas only are formu- 
lated which are then channeled up- 
ward to the proper person.” 

How the meetings are run: For ex- 
ample, in each of the manufacturing 
departments — range, refrigerator, 
home laundry—‘‘We have set up a 
Keyman discussion group. The group 
consists of one representative from 
manufacturing and one each from en- 
gineering, marketing, inspection, in- 
dustrial relations, production control, 
so that each section of that depart- 
ment is represented. There are 12 men 
in all, one of whom is selected as chair- 
man. His job is to run the meeting 
and to assign topics for the following 
meeting. Another man is appointed 
secretary. He records highlights of the 
discussion and sends copies to each 
member of the discussion group and 
to all top executives of the company.”’ 

The chairman and secretary hold 
office for three meetings, after which 
two others take over. On this rotation 
basis each man has the opportunity to 
serve both as chairman and secretary. 

Three subjects are discussed at these 
monthly meetings. They follow this 
pattern: 


Part |. A departmental presentation, 
made by one of the members, explain- 
ing the objectives and functions of his 
group. He goes into as much detail 
as necessary to give everyone a full un- 
derstanding of what that department 
is trying to accomplish and the steps 
involved. He may take anywhere from 
10 to 50 minutes. 


Part Il. Discussion of a general 
topic, such as “Development of Per- 
sonnel” (how best to accomplish it, 
what methods to use). The fact that 
manpower development is discussed in 
these groups helps to create a favor- 
able climate and makes the Keymen 
training-minded. 


Part Il. Discussion of a specific 
topic, problem, or situation, offered 
by a member—something of impor- 
tance to the group. As a representative 
of each section is present, all possible 
phases of the problem can be explored. 
Thus every member gains a better 
understanding of what needs to be 
done and how it should be done. 

Typical of subject matter discussed : 
Hotpoint’s “crash program.” Kissock 
explains: “We may start in April to 
change the design of a range. Sup- 
pose the trim on a certain model is 
not up to specifications—this causes 
a crash program, and everyone is af- 
fected. The new design goes to the 
engineers in late April or early May. 
On the first of June it goes to manu- 
facturing. It might be November be- 
fore manufacturing can get the ranges 
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into production. Crash! There is no 
time to work on it before the next 
year’s models are due by New Year's.” 

Problems like this are brought to 
light and in a short time put before 
top management. As a fringe benefit, 
the company learns of employe and 
management attitudes toward meth- 
ods and policies. 

In connection with the Keymen dis- 
cussion groups, “planagement” con- 
ferences are held for all Keymen at 
convenient intervals. 

Their purpose is to inform ail 
Keymen of the company’s long-range 
objectives and to discuss immediate 
steps to achieve them. Individual as- 
signments requiring research and thor- 
ough discussion give participants an 
opportunity to develop their talents 
and potentialities. 

A “planagement” conference is held 
for three days at a local hotel. One- 
third of the Keymen group attends 
each day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. At a 
recent conference, daily attendance 
was about 120 men. 

During the day three topics were 
discussed : 

1. Products: Their sale, cost of dis- 
tribution, packaging, shipping, adver- 
tising—anything that concerns the 
product after its manufacture. 


Exclusive Data 


Few sales quotas are set without 
the help of Sales Management’s 
annual SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. 


2. Production: Cost, methods, au- 


tomation—anything having to do 
with the making of the product. 

3. People: Development of person- 
nel compensation, measuring, rating 
—anything that affects the people who 
make the product. 

Says Kissock: ‘During all discus- 
sions three things were kept in mind: 
strengths in each area; weaknesses 
and possibilities for improvement; a 
record of all ideas, suggestions and 
questions. 

“Every man who attended the con- 
ference had a job to do. For instance, 
of the eight men at each table, three 
were chairmen—one for ‘Products,’ 
one for ‘Production,’ one for ‘Peo- 
ple.’ A fourth man was recorder (or 
secretary), a fifth was a utility man 
whose job it was to step in wherever 
he was needed. The other three were 


called resource men—one for each 
topic.” 

Each resource man began discussion 
of his topic with a 10-minute presen- 
tation of facts, controversial ideas, 
suggestions and questions. Many of 
the men spent two weeks in research, 
“because we saw to it that the sub- 
ject selected for each one was foreign 
to his area of the business.” Then the 
meeting was turned over to the chair- 
man of that topic for open discussion. 

At the end of the discussion, a 
resume was prepared at each table. 
Thus at the close of the three-day 
conference, Hotpoint management had 
the thinking of every Keyman in the 
company on products, production and 
people—“what we make, how we 
make it and who makes it.” After 
the material was summarized, it was 
sorted according to departments. 

One month later another meeting 
was held. Again all Keymen attended, 
this time as audience. A moderator 
enumerated the suggestions, ideas and 
questions that had come out of the 
three-day conference. A panel of seven 
department managers led discussions 
and answered questions. A question 
was not considered fully answered un- 
til all Keymen were satisfied. Perfect 
two-way communication was thus es- 
tablished between middle manage- 
ment and top management. 

Did the men like the “planage- 
ment” conference? Kissock says: “We 
handed out questionnaires and got a 
51% return. Their main complaint: 
The meetings were not long enough 
—‘We didn’t have time to cover all 
the things we'd liked to have covered’ 
—‘We should have more of these’— 
‘Not a minute was wasted’.” The 
Keymen’s promptness in attendance 
was another indication of their in- 
terest. ‘Just as a ‘gimmick,’ ” Kissock 
says, “we decided to start the meet- 
ings at 8:59 instead of 9 a.m.; make 
the coffee break at 10:14 instead of 
10:15; lunch at 11:59, back at 1:28 
p.m. You would have been surprised 
to see the way the men adhered strictly 
to this odd schedule.” 

Keymen are expected and encour- 
aged to be leaders in their community 
life. Many are active in organizations 
such as the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Community Fund, Junior 
Achievement, Boy Scouts. A Keymen 
speakers’ bureau is being developed. 

How much does it cost Hotpoint 
to maintain the Keymen organization ? 
Only about $100 per man annually. 

“No amount of money could give 
us the esprit de corps in our manage- 
ment that this program delivers,” says 
Kissock. “It’s been a major factor in 
Hotpoint’s advance in the past dec- 
ade to one of the nation’s top appli- 
ance manufacturers.” The End 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT is Anita Nell Miller (here with Art Linkletter), 
who's been elected Keliogg’s “Sweetheart of the Corn”—the first since 1911. 


Kellogg's Sweetheart of the Corn: 
In the Transvaal, a Counterpart 


One spring day in 1907 a desperate 
salesman for a Philadelphia litho- 
graphing plant, stuck with a drawing 
created for (and refused by) a farm 
equipment company, got a whammy 
of an idea for unloading his expensive 
piece of art work. He took it to the 
late W. K. Kellogg, founder of the 
Kellogg Co. Kellogg bit—and bought. 
For the drawing was of a buxom 
girlie, in gingham blouse, clutching a 
sheath of wheat to her ample bosom. 
Kellogg had a shock of corn substi- 
tuted for the wheat and the result 
was the first Kellogg “Sweetheart of 
the Corn.”” The picture appeared on 
all boxes of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
from 1907 to 1911. 

Now the company’s employes have 
had the fun of choosing the second 
Sweetheart, to help celebrate the 
firm’s 50th anniversary. During the 
month of January Kellogg employes 
went to the polls and voted their in- 
dividual choices for the most pulchri- 
tudinous female on the pay roll. The 
contest engendered more heat than 
one of the big ovens which toast the 
company’s products. And when the 
names had been tabulated there was 
a fine slate of (3—alive 
from which to choose. 

Then Kellogg got itself a slate of 
judges used to this sort of thing and 


3) beauties 
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handed them the job of selecting the 
winner. Such luminaries as Jan Clay- 
ton, Andy Devine, Arthur Godfrey, 
Art Linkletter, Garry Moore and 
handsome actors Guy Madison and 
George Reeves went into numerous 
huddles, bit each other, rolled up and 
down the carpet with hands in each 
other’s hair and came up with a 
unanimous choice. She’s Anita Nell 
Miller of Battle Creek, Mich., a 
pretty, hazel-eyed brownette (what- 
ever that is). She beat out her two 
chief competitors. 

Then, with great fanfare and pomp, 
Miss Miller—who is a packer in the 
Battle Creek plant — was installed. 
Miss Miller promptly bit the hand 
that feeds her (“I just like food,” 
she said) and dealt a low blow to 
judges Madison and Reeves (‘My 
favorite actor is Rock Hudson.’’). 

It has been 45 years since Kellogg’s 
first Sweetheart was elected. (The 
first actual Sweetheart was a figment 
of the artist’s imagination.) Anita’s 
predecessor was Miss Fanny Bryant 
who was chosen by W. K. himself. 
Now you'll see Anita’s American-girl 
face in the company’s national adver- 
tising and, who knows, she may yet 
meet Rock Hudson. 

There’s a story, too, in the Kellogg 
company and especially in its founder. 


W. K. Kellogg was no Horatio Alger 
hero: Horatio would have looked 
askance at W.K.’s success. For he 
disobeyed all the time-worn tenets for 
achieving success. He didn’t leave 
home to seek greener pastures. He 
began his company the year of the 
San Francisco earthquake when he 
was well into his middle years. 
How did a man with his meager 
capital manage to build a company 
that today spans the globe (plants in 
Australia, Canada, England, Mexico 
and the Transvaal) and changed the 


‘breakfast eating habits of millions? 


Company spokesmen like to tell you 
he did it by perfecting “the most 
original, single food discovery since 
the baking of bread.” ‘They mean 
Corn Flakes. But be that as it may, 
W.K.’s name and signature today 
appear on more than 40% of the 
ready-to-eat cereals sold within the 
U.S. and in excess of 50% of such 
foods sold beyond our borders. 


Corn Fiakes—from hominy grits 
W.K. and his brother, John Har- 


vey Kellogg, coupled an ingenious, 
homemade arrangement consisting of 
a set of grinding rollers, a grain 
hopper and a pair of book-bindery 
knives, with inventive savvy to pro- 
duce the first wheat flake. But the 
Horatio Alger success picture came 
into focus from that point. The prod- 
uct was an immediate success with 
the public. Six years later W. K. Kel- 
logg perfected the ever-popular corn 
flakes—developed from, of all things, 
hominy grits. 

Kellogg, from the first, was adver- 
tising-minded. His large-scale adver- 
tising was almost unheard of when he 
began it. And some of his methods 
have become stock in the trade. .The 
“none genuine without this signa- 
ture’; his ‘“Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
won their favor through their flavor” 
were revolutionary techniques of mar- 
keting in their day. 

Later on it was the Kellogg com- 
pany that introduced breakfast cereals 
which snapped, popped and crackled. 
The mornings over the breakfast table 
may have been made hideous with 
noise but kids loved those cereals. 

At the age of 70 W.K. used the 
bulk of his considerable fortune to 
establish a world-famous philanthropic 
foundation for the aid of public 
health. (He always saw his products 
as health foods.) 

Anita Nell Miller has several 
counterparts. Yes, even in the Trans 
vaal Kellogg workers are giving the 
female employes the eye: A South 
African miss is, at the moment, being 
chosen as “Sweetheart of the Corn!” 

The End 
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These suggested PYREX® packages for the products indicated are re-usable as: 1. Oven foods serving dish; 2. Cake baking dish; 3. Individual coffee 
server; 4. Refrigerator storage dish; 5. Syrup or melted butter pourer; 6. Single portion newburg dish; 7. Custard cup; 8. Individual baking dish. 


How to choose a premium package 


Build your promotion around the 
Pyrex trademark on a re-usable 
package and you launch a campaign 
with a headstart on recognition, ac- 
ceptance, and demand. 

Over forty years of advertising 
has made the Pyrex trademark the 
brand of quality glass. Items that bear 
it are respected and sought after. 

So PyREX premium packages, re- 
usable as carafes, custard cups, cof- 
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fee servers, baking dishes, dozens of 
charming prizes, carry the Pyrex 
“measure of value.” This is the vital 
ingredient that makes shoppers say, 
“This offer is too good to pass by.” 

And they come back for more. 
PyReEx custard cups (a current Kraft 
Cheese package), for example, are 
most useful in sets—at least one cup 
for each member of the family. An 
individual instant coffee server might 


generate at least a double sale on a 
“His” or “Hers” basis. There are any 
number of possibilities. 

Can Pyrex premium packages 
add to the allure of your product on 
the shelf, or otherwise multiply de- 
mand? Let us talk together about 
design, about production, about 
price. 

Write, wire or phone our Appli- 
ance Parts Sales Department. 


¥ BS CORNING GLASS WORKS, 38-4 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


How Armstrong 


Cork Company uses 


businesspaper's 
to gain position 
in anew field 


Bood metal te metal 


without heal or pressure 


OBJECTIVES: (1) To give facts 
about new Armstrong industrial 
adhesives and encourage wider 
use of existing products. (2) To 
create recognition for Armstrong 
as a major producer of industrial 
adhesives. 


SCHEDULE: Black & white pages 
in two business publications. 


RESULTS: “Advertisements in 
this series have drawn up to 1,515 
inquiries, without a coupon .or 
other inquiry-attracting device. 
Brand recognition surveys con- 
ducted both before and after this 
campaign had run prove that 
Armstrong, although a relative 
newcomer in this field, already is 
ranked as one of the leaders.” 


AGENCY: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn Inc. 


» building better 
businesspapers... «< 
better businesspaper . 

¢ advertising q 


s 
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THE ASSOCIATED 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Founded 1906 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y- 


How to Combat Danger 
of Deceptive Advertising 


A new program has just been launched to remind users that 
sales power of advertising rests upon public's belief in it. 


The much-heralded “hard sell’ is 
turning up in an increasing number 
of retail ads as the “deceptive sell” 
and with bellowing black type. 

A bad ad hurts all advertising: 
“The consumer may not have the 
innate ability or sufficient background 
information to differentiate between 
honest and dishonest advertising, the 
accurate and the untrue,” The Mil- 
waukee Journal reminds all of the 
people involved in advertising. “To 
the average consumer any advertising 
is all advertising. If Mrs. Consumer 
is tricked by one bad advertisement, 
she is likely to mistrust other adver- 
tising, including yours.” 


Launches Program 


The Journal, which in 1955 ranked 
second in volume of advertising in 
the U.S., has just launched a program 
“to improve advertising, to increase 
its believability, and to multiply its 
impact and resultfulness.”” The news- 
paper points out that its sales per- 
formance and that of its advertisers 
“rest squarely on mutual approval of 
and inherence to these... [truth... 
integrity . . . honesty . . .] principles 
by those who read and use this news- 
paper.” 

Says Robert K. Drew, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager of The 
Journal, “There have been relatively 
few objections here to advertising as 
untrue or misleading. We want to 
keep it that way. Yearly we turn 
down tens of thousands of lines of 
advertising because it does not meet 
our standards of truthfulness.” 

The newspaper is backing up its po- 
sition by offering to the Milwaukee 
Better Business Bureau a specia! con- 
tribution, above the regular member- 
ship fee, to intensify the bureau shop- 
ping service. So that, in the words of 
the newspaper, “let these things not be 
said about Milwaukee advertising!” 
For example: 

FTC Assails 

Baiting in Ads 

Firm is Convicted 

Of Ad Fraud 

In a newspaper-size brochure, the 
newspaper described this program for 


helping users of its space to get the 
maximum value from their invest- 
ments. 
“The Milwaukee Journal believes 
’ the newspaper addresses itself 
to its customers, “it is speaking for 
all of its thousands of advertisers, and 
its hundreds of thousands of readers, 
in reafirming its long standing ad- 
herence to standards governing ac- 
ceptability of advertising: That de- 
sirable advertising serves as a bene- 
ficial social, economic and _ business 
force, as useful to the community and 
its citizens as to the advertiser, and 
advertising that fails to meet reason- 
able requirements as to its truth and 
its manner of presentation should not 
intrude its blatancy and distortions to 
the detriment of desirable. advertising 
and the integrity of the advertising 
medium. 


"Advertising's Importance to Our 
Economy. Advertising is more than a 
device for business promotion and 
profit. Advertising is an $8,000,000,- 
000 industry, the strongest single sell- 
ing force in the world today. It is the 
vehicle which takes products out of 
the scientists’ test tubes and put them 
in millions of American homes almost 
overnight. Advertising is the lubri- 
cant for the wheels of America’s econ- 
omy, creating mass demand that makes 
possible mass production and low 
prices. Without advertising, America’s 
high standard of living would be an 
impossibility. 


“Advertising Must Be Believed. 
The believability of advertising is its 
most important single ingredient. 
Prospects who don’t believe won't re- 
spond. The priceless element of be- 
lievability can only be achieved 
through constant watchfulness by ad- 
vertiser and media alike. When all 
advertising says what it means, and 
all advertisers mean what they say, 
then all advertising will work more 
effectively. 

"A Bad Ad Hurts All Advertising. 
The consumer may not have the in- 
nate ability or sufficient background 
information to differentiate between 
honest and dishonest advertising, the 
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accurate and the untrue. To the aver- 
age consumer, any advertising is all 
advertising. If Mrs. Consumer is 
tricked by one bad advertisement she 
is likely to mistrust other advertising, 
including yours. 


"Recent Trends to Bad Advertis- 
ing. For advertising to be resultful it 
must, of course, be seen and read. The 
interest of all advertisers is best served 
by a Journal that is clean, orderly and 
eye appealing. The recent trend to 
black and bombastic appearing adver- 
tising works to the detriment of all 
advertising and all advertisers. A con- 
centrated effort is being made to im- 
prove The Journal's appearance by 
encouraging all advertisers in the use 
of well-tailored easy-to-read ads that 
invite, instead of repel readers. Some 
advertisements, essentially honest, may 
create the same mistrust by the use of 
extreme superlatives and attention 


getting devices. 


"The Journal's Obligation to Its 
Readers. \ newspaper, to be success- 
ful, must enjoy the confidence and 
respect of its readers. Every day it 
must bring an interesting package of 
news, features and advertising con- 
tent to the reader—a package ot 
printed pages that represents enough 
of a value to be worth the reader’s 
50c a week for the product. ‘The 
reader is king—without him the news 
paper can serve neither the community 
nor the advertiser. The Journal be 
lieves that since advertising is a desir- 
able and wanted portion of its total 
content, it has an obligation to readers 
to-assure that its advertising columns 
measure up to the same high stand- 
ards of truth and accuracy which it 
guards in its news pages. 


"The Advertiser's Obligation. 
Since every advertiser is competing for 
the consumer’s dollar, each has a fi- 
nancial interest in Mrs. Consumer. 
And because each advertiser has a 
similar interest in Mrs. Consumer, 
each has the right to say to every other 
advertiser that she should not be de 
eived or defrauded. An honest ad- 
vertiser, in protecting his own adver- 
tising investment, must Support every 
effort to improve advertising stand- 
ards. 

The Milwaukee Journal does not 
knowingly accept any advertisement 
that may be misleading, deceptive or 
fraudulent, nor that might tend to 
destroy the confidence of its readers 
in any advertising published in its 
columns. The Journal will support all 
sound programs that have as their 
objectives the maintaining of high ad 
vertising standards and business prac- 
tices.” The End 
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JOHN A. BARR 


Sewell Avery's Successor Reached "Sales" via Law 


New chairman and president of Montgomery Ward & Co., John A. 
Barr, moved to the top of this $1 billion merchandiser through legal 
training, “negotiating” experience and the friendship and respect of 


Sewell Avery. 


Born on a farm near Akron, Ind. (pop. 946), in September 1908, he 
had the brains and energy to skip several grades in a one-room school. 
Later he won a scholarship to De Pauw University, Green Castle, Ind., 
where he worked part time as a waiter, and in 1930 gained a law 
degree, with honors, from Indiana University at Bloomington. 


After practicing law in Gary, he became a Ward attorney. Named 
assistant secretary in 1940, he was later active in the litigation over 
President Roosevelt’s seizure of Ward in a labor dispute. Here and 
elsewhere he gained some fame as a “negotiator.” 


John Barr become v-p and secretary of Ward in 1949, a director in 
1950 and — after the Avery vs. Wolfson battle — last May was chosen 


chairman of the board and president. 


“New” Montgomery Ward Rises 
On Merchandising and Morale 


The difference starts with the man 
on the other side of a big yellow desk 
in a walnut-paneled office in Chicago, 
and spreads out across the country. 

Just a year before, the man behind 
that desk—tall, white-haired, black- 
eyed, with a mind still sharp as a 
steel trap—was nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury older than the one who sat there 
now. The present occupant, tall and 
dark-haired, seemed bright enough, 
and not too burdened by the job of 
succeeding Sewell Avery. 

The office itself seemed different. 
John A. Barr reiterated that it really 
had been Avery’s. Then I noticed the 
absence of the “charts.” 

To buttress his arguments against 
expansion, the charts which Avery 
hung on the wall behind his desk 
had told the ups and downs of the 
“U.S. Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index” for 150 years. In Chairman 
Avery’s view costs still were so in- 
flated that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
had chosen not to build a single store 
for 14 years. He had in fact closed 
a lot of stores. My own projection of 
the charts showed that, on the experi 
ence of all the inflation during all the 
wars since the ‘“Napoleonic-War of 
1812,” and then the slow deflation, 
Ward wouldn’t start excavating un- 
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BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


til sometime in the sixties. 

While Avery may not have been 
an apostle of doom, he sure longed 
for the good old days—circa 1932. 

And while Ward’s new chairman 
and president is no Pollyanna, he has 
some hopes for tomorrow. 

John Barr thinks old Ward has “a 
big potential. We won't realize it for 
some time. But already I think we’ve 
made a good start toward it.” 

For the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 
1955, Ward’s sales of $887 million 
reached the lowest level in a decade. 
After-tax earnings of $35 million 
dropped to less than half the peak of 
$74 million reached in 1951. Such 
a sorry situation—sharpened perhaps 
by the fact that Avery had salted 
away $327 million in cash and quick 
assets — caused one Louis Elwood 
Wolfson woe. 

But when proxies were counted, af- 
ter the climax, last April 22, of a 
long and bitter battle, Avery’s man- 
agement won 69.3%, against 30.7% 
for the Wolfson invaders. Although 
Avery was still in control, Wolfson 
managed to place three on the nine 
member Board. 

Other changes followed. Early last 
May, 81-year-old Avery stepped down 
as chairman. Edmund A. Krider, 42, 


resigned as president. And 47-year- 
old John Barr, until then vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, replaced both of 
them. 

Doubtless the dual job calls forth 
all the talents for which Lawyer 
Barr is known as a negotiator. He 
could not seem to contradict the 
things which his friend Avery stood 
for—and which the “Avery” major- 
ity on the board apparently approved. 
At the same time he had to live on 
the board with Wolfson. 

How well Barr has done at this 
and otherwise may be suggested by the 
fact that, after a first-quarter decline, 
Ward sales in late 1955 moved ahead 
nearly 18%, to produce a year’s 
gain of about 10%. Ward’s volume is 
now more than $1 billion. 

Although profits were no better, 
the Barr management already has 
put money into the building of a 
“new” Ward, and intends to put a 
lot more. 

Under Barr, Ward has taken steps 
—in management, research, merchan- 
dising, advertising and merchandise ; 
in manpower, morale and “relations” 

-to build business tomorrow. 

And Barr may move faster, now 
that Wolfson is out of his hair. 

A year back Wolfson was making 
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“This is the size we make for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


IF ALL THE SALES REPORTS that would fit into 
this giant brief case were taken into a media selec 
tion meeting, one conclusion would be manifest: 
BRIEFCASE THE GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD belongs 
on every important consumer product schedule. 
Saturating the 12-county ABC Greensboro Retail 
Trading Area, the News and Record reaches over 
400,000 readers daily, with its more than 105,000 
circulation. 


The Growing Greensboro Market accounts for one- 
fifth of the entire state’s annual retail sales of 
over $3 billion. 

Tne only medium with dominant coverage in the 


Growing Greensboro ABC Market, ard with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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the Holiday Season.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 


your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 


them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 
vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
Sample No. E-56 you can use and we'll send a sample and give 


Stee closed you full cost information by return mail. 


3” x 4%” 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers Easthampton, Mass. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA: 
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PENCILS FOR 
PREMIUMS 


Perfect self-liquidator, We 
handle complete job — 
process returns, print and 
mail pencils. No guarantee 
required from you. Number 
of pencils in package de- 
termines sales price. Com- 
plete report of results given 
regularly. 


ADVERTISING 
PENCILS 


Printed with your brand 
name, company name, slo- 
gan, trademark, or entire 
letterhead. Choice of pencil 
and printing colors. Fine 
quality Dixon pencils. Ideal 
good-will builder. Attrac- 
tive prices. Fast service. 


Write for Full Information 


CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ee 
NEW SELLING AID 


BRINGS YOU 
MORE SALES-FASTER 
a 
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VU-GRAPH lends 
drama to your sales 


talk —importance 
to your product. 
When your customers 
KNOW more about 


your product they are 
more likely to BUY. 


BESELER VU-GRAPH 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Projects pictures in 
brilliant color to an 
audience of 4 or 400 
easily! And in a fully 
lighted room. Vu-Graph 
gives you startling new 
ways to explain and 
sell your product ad- 
vantages. 


Sel! your products 

with Impact. Use the 
BESELER VU-GRAPH 

ot your next scales 
presentation 

Write to Beseler for 
a Free Demonstration 
and for the colorful 
brochure: "Get the 
Point Across." 


CHARLES CBecacler COMPANY 


219 Se. 18th ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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large promises. In a “coffee cup” cam- 
paign (see Avery v. Wolfson in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, April 1, 1955) 
he managed to tell a lot of Ward’s 
68,000 shareowners how he would 
put the $327 million to work for 
them: how he’d hire “competent ex- 
ecutives” to help “recapture lost 
trade;” boost sales and earnings with 
modern stores, and with merchandis- 
ing and promotion programs that 


| would double rate of turnover. In 


the process Wolfson would “appreci- 
ate” Ward shares. 

Wolfson did not stay to see all 
this fulfilled. But his crusading may 
have been a factor in lifting Ward 


common last year by 34 points. On 
the 30,000 shares which he reported 
to the SEC as owning personally, this 


| meant a gross gain to Wolfson of 
| more than $1 million. 


I called on John Barr on January 
31, the day the fiscal year ended. Five 


| days earlier Wolfson resigned from 


the board. In a 10-page statement 
Wolfson said that Barr’s regime had 
made the “reforms” for which he had 
fought. Wolfson could “truthfully 
claim . . . that my mission has been 
accomplished.” Barr had shown “re- 
markable flexibility and open-minded- 
ness at every directors’ meeting.”’ He 
(Barr) cared not who begat an idea, 


| Wolfson’s 
| tions.” 


| that 


“so long as it was in the best inter- 
ests of the company.” 
Barr was “pleased to have Mr. 


approval of our opera- 


The Waning Wolfsons 


Faith in Barr was rising fast. On 
Tuesday, January 31, the 
monthly “insiders’ list” of the New 
York Stock Exchange revealed that 


| a second “Wolfson” director, Alex- 


ander Rittmaster, financial consultant, 


| had sold 8,100 Ward shares last Sep- 


tember 19. Rittmaster then held only 
100 shares. . Wall Street won- 


| dered: Why the nearly four-month 


delay? Directors rule the SEC, must 
report changes in holdings by the 10th 
of the following month 
rate, Rittmaster, too, resigned from 
Ward’s board. 

A few days ago, Bernice Fitz-Gib- 


| bon, merchandising consultant and the 


third Wolfson director, also left the 


| board. 


Whatever the conflicts may have 
been, Barr’s regime has managed to 
get some things started. 

First, with people and morale. 

In 23 years under Chairman Avery 

| five presidents and nearly 40 v-p’s 
found life pleasanter elsewhere. Some 
| of these men already Barr has brought 
back: Joseph C. Kracht, for example, 
from Fedway Division of Federated 
| Department Stores, has returned as 


v-p in charge of the Retail Division 
(a post unfilled for three years). 
Chester W. Anderson, recently with 
Rexall Drug Co., has come back as 
v-p and merchandise manager of the 
Mail Order Division. Many former 
store managers have rejoined. 

New blood is being transfused: 
Arthur H. Truitt, from G. Fox & 
Co., Hartford, a 25-year retail vet- 
eran, has become retail sales promo- 
tion director. As new real estate man- 
ager, Glenn S. Massick, from S. S. 
Kresge, Detroit, will “improve and 
expand retail locations.” 

From 1932 to 1955 Avery never 
took a salary raise. His example 
tended to freeze everyone’s wages 
rather permanently. But Barr has in- 
troduced what he calls an “improved 
compensation plan.” Not long ago, 
2,000 middle management people got 
“adjustments” totaling $750,000 a 
year. 

(Unlike ‘‘employe-controlled” 
Sears, Roebuck, few of Ward’s 54,- 
000 employes are stockholders. And 
as yet Ward has no “incentive” stock- 
participation plan for executives. ) 


More Employes 

“We're still adding people at all 
levels,” Barr says. ‘““And we're try- 
ing to assure them steady jobs—and 
growth. Few have been fired. Some 
have retired. (Ward has no formal 
retirement age.) But many key men 
who served under Mr. Avery are 
still here.” 

Jobs are increasing with the “cre- 
ation” and development of functions. 
For example, Barr shows, “the size of 
our Planning and Store Research De- 
partment has been more than dou- 
bled.” 

In other ways the management is 
doing more to make “our people feel 
that they belong.”’ Recently 234 head- 
quarters employes, plus 16 hq. people 
now pensioned, were honored for 25 
years or more service. Similar func- 
tions were held in other cities. The 
Springfield, IIl., plant boasted of 
“highest percentage” of these veterans. 

Ward employes now are being 
urged to take part in local commu- 
nity activities. 

A year ago, for the first time in its 
eight decades, Montgomery Ward got 
help from a public relations counsel. 
Brought in specifically to help Avery 
fight the “pirates,” Selvage & Lee 
has stayed on to spread Sweetness & 
Light. A cocktail party for the press 
introduced the company’s new ofh- 
cers. Commentators talk of a “new 
democracy,” under which Barr “‘dele- 
gates authority.”’ Fashion shows which 
Ward held quietly for years in va- 
rious cities, now are publicized in 
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Test it and See... 


The most logical answer is, of course, 
wood. Yes, the furniture business is 
booming more than ever in Grand 
Rapids but a new bonus “baby” has 
been added to this phenomenal mar- 
ket. Metal manufacturers of all 
types and varieties are in full swing, 
making Grand Rapids a well diversi- 
fied city with six hundred different 
manufacturers engaged in over three 
hundred different industries. — 


Grand Rapids is Western Michi- 
gan’s largest city and is the hub 
for the vast sales opportunities of 
this area. Despite its rapid growth, 
the city still maintains a 69.9 


home ownership factor. Grand 


Rapids employment is at an all- 
time high with a total of 122,800. 
The trading area is free of overlap- 
ping influences and well balanced 
between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing. For this reason 
Grand Rapids is a number one test 
market in the experience of countless 
national advertisers. 


The market can be sold thoroughly 
and economically with a single news- 
paper—The Grand Rapids Press—a 
newspaper that offers you metropoli- 
tan coverage in more than nine out 
of ten homes, with a circulation of 
112,331*—62,840 more than any 
other west Michigan daily. 


WEST MICHIGAN’S LARGEST MARKET 
CAN BE YOURS WITH YOUR CAMPAIGN IN 


The Grand Rapids Press 


*ABC PUBLISHERS STATEMENT 9-30-55 
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PEP UP your 


wr Ad Banners 
by HOLLYWOOD 


The SELLmanship of eye-catching 
banners works wonders with cus- 
tomers. Their TELLmanship keeps 
salesmen on their toes..And their 
SHOWmanship keeps your com- 
pany or product always in the 
limelight 


Want to pep up your Sales Imagina- 
tion? Then send for our FREE Idea 


Book, today. It’s poppin’ with ideas! 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16,.N. Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


North Dakota folks 
Buy North Dakota 
Newspapers. 


@® They insist on home- 
town news. 

@ That’s why 95% of 
them read only a 
North Dakota Daily. 

@ The 
gives 
Daily 
age. 


Fargo Forum 
you 51,887 
Family Cover- 


@ Yes, 1, 2 and 3 colors. 


May we give you cur- 
rent Market and Mer- 
chandising Information? 


THE FARGO FORUM 


Morning « Evening « Sunday 


Represented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Co. and 


Northwest Daily Press Assn 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


newspapers, radio, TV and otherwise. 

One new appointment is an “em- 
ploye communications editor.” Fred 
M. Warner, from Ford Aircraft En- 
gine Division, Chicago, is building a 
staff for Ward’s first employe news- 
paper and other publications. 

Gradually, Ward is modernizing 
facilities. As yet the new management 
has tapped little of the $327 million 
of cash and quick-liquid assets which 
Avery hoarded against the inevitable 
economic reckoning. Capital expendi- 
tures in 1955, Barr explains, were 
“only slightly higher than in 1954. 
But this year they will be much 
larger.” 

Several research studies will map 
Ward’s largest modernization and 
expansion program since, 1929. Last 
fall Amos Parrish & Co. produced 
450 pounds of analysis, pictures and 
charts on what was right and wrong 
with 50 representative Ward stores. 
The six Ward regional managers 
have studied and reported on their 
“own” stores. Real Estate Research 
Corp. is helping top management to 
decide where to build stores. (At 
present Ward has no stores in shop- 
ping centers. ) 

Avery left Barr with a chain of 
568 retail units, 267 catalog order 
offices and nine mail order houses— 
all in the U.S. By late 1956 Ward 
will have opened 100 more catalog 
offices. (These are places where cus- 
tomers may see “catalog” merchan- 
dise, and then buy by mail.) But 
present “regular” retail stores will be 
improved before many new ones are 
started. This program includes such 
physical additions as escalators and 
air conditioning, and new merchan- 
dise, merchandising and display. 


Color in the Kitchen 


In major appliances, for instance, 
Avery would let you have any color 
“white goods” you wanted, so long 
as it was white. But now, after in- 
troducing last year refrigerators that 
were light green inside and freezers 
internally light blue, Ward is going 
chromatic throughout 
and other lines are being expanded. 
One 1956 item is an automatic 
washer-dryer combination. 

By many means sales are being 
stimulated. Ward’s has long made 
credit available, but Avery refused to 
promote it. In fact the company made 
it plain in catalogs that “paying cash 
in full is the most economical way 
to buy.” ... A similar page in a cur- 
rent catalog urges: “Buy anything on 
convenient monthly terms.’’ Custom- 
ers learn that they can get an appli- 
ance priced up to $200 for $5 down 
and up to 24 months to pay. 


Today, sales are advertised in news- 
papers in big type, and stress specific 
savings on individual products. 

Advertising in several media is 
being stepped up. TV spots are sched- 
uled in 50 markets. After a lapse of 
several years national magazine adver- 
tising is being resumed this month 
with a double spread in Life. 

Ward’s has even discovered sex. 
Many more mannequins display the 
wares in store windows and interiors. 
More female forms have begun to 
adorn catalogs. 

The 1956 spring and summer Gen- 
eral Catalog was announced with a 
Note to Editors: “Included with this 
release are photographs of the covers 
of the Ward’s 1955 and 1956 books, 
and comparison photos of an inside 
fashion page.” 

The new cover depicts a girl about 
to emplane in a “smart dress and 
coat costume,” at $16.98. Her acces- 
sories are itemized too. One-fourth 
of pages in the 946-page book are in 
four colors. The first 18 pages pre- 
sent women’s fashions on live models, 
with related accessories. 
pages of the men’s, women’s and 
children’s apparel sections also are 
picturized “live.” 


Opening 


Comeback of "Catalogs" 


(One bit of bad news in the big 
book is the fact that prices of the 
more than 100,000 items average 2% 
higher than a year ago.) 

After a long decline, John Barr has 
set out to rebuild catalog circulation. 
Instead of asking people who write in 
tor catalogs to go to nearest order 
office, Ward now puts their names 
on the next mailing list. The new 
management is even drumming up 
mail order business among the com- 
pany’s share owners... . 

But John Barr emphasizes that he 
is merely building on foundations 
soundly laid by Sewell Avery. He im- 
plies that Avery would have got 
around to these things—in time. 

Nor is Barr himself the type to be 
rushed into “revolution.” Wolfson 
was going to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions pronto—if need be, borrowing 
some of them—to send sales in a 
giddy spiral rapidly to $2 billion. But 
while planning groups are now busy 
with “projections,” for both the store 
and catalog divisions, Barr could tell 
of no specific “targets” for 1960 or 
1965. 

The man seemed sure that “both 
divisions will grow” . . . and the re- 
tail-store end will grow faster. And 
he permitted me to assume that this 
oldest “mass merchandiser” would be- 
come a stronger factor in the economy. 

The End 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA WITHOUT 


THE BILUON Dota 
VALLEY OF THE BEES\)/ 7 


4 NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES Ak - 
7] tate 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS fh © THE MODESTO BEE 


6 THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


California’s Billion Dollar Valley lies inland — isolated from dis- 
tant Coast cities by mountains. This independent, self-contained 
region is bigger in area than Michigan, has more population than 
Connecticut. 

Valley families have over $3% billion in buying power (more 
than Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire combined). You’re not 
selling California unless you’re selling the Valley. And to cover it 
in depth, you need the three Bee newspapers, each the strong 
local favorite in its part of the Valley. 


* Sales Management’s 1955 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


enter BL& G'S *40,000 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND 
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Give us your idea of what Better Homes & Gardens is and does 


If you try to describe BH&G piecemeal, as the blindmen did 
the elephant, you may come out all wrong. For instance, you 
might say BH&G is a woman’s magazine, since it has an 
audience of over 8 million housewives. But you’d only be 
partly right because nearly half of BH&G’s readers are men! 
BH&G is such an all-round “Big Buy’”’ that it’s hard to 
describe it accurately. 

You may win up to $3000 in merchandise just for giving us 
your idea of what BH&G is, and what it does for its adver- 
tisers—via its readers. Say anything you like, we won’t quote 
you. The purpose of this contest is not to get your thoughts 
for a testimonial. And there’s no law against calling your local 
BH&G representative if you have any questions you'd like 
to ask about the Big Buy in magazines . . . BH&G. 
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it‘'sa Woman's 


SOOO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE E EEE EE SEES ESE EE ET EEE TEESE EE EE SESE SEES EE SEEE SESS EEEEEEEEE TEESE EEES ES EE HESS SEES EO EEEE SEES SESE EEESE SHEE SESE EES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES TO WIN: 


1. Type your entry on your company letterhead. Tell us what kind of 
a magazine you think BH&G is, and what it does for its readers and 
advertisers. For instance, you might say: “It’s a big buy for adver- 
tisers because it’s a magazine that generates action from men and 
women who are able to buy and want to buy anything that contrib- 
utes to better and happier living.’’ Use as many words as you need. 
2. Attach an official entry blank (the one at right or a reasonable 
facsimile) to your entry. Be sure to fill in your name, firm name, and 
address. Contest closes May 15, 1956. 

3. Entries will be judged on aptness, penetration and interest. 
Judges’ decision will be final. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 
Entries become the property of Meredith Publishing Co. and no 
entries will be returned. Your statements may be used, but never 
your name. 


4. Contest is limited to national advertisers and advertising agency 
a. Employees of the Meredith Publishing Co., J. Walter 
hompson Co., or their families, may not compete. 
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“tsa Contest... 


AGENCY PEOPLE ONLY 
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it’sa Specialized 
magazine! 
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Remember the story of the 6 blindmen? One felt an 
elephant’s massive side and cried, ‘‘It’s a wall!’’ 
Another felt the ear and said, “‘It’s a fan!’’ The fellow 
who touched the tail knew it was a rope. “‘A spear’, 
said another as he grabbed a tusk. “‘A snake”’, cried 
the fifth as he touched the trunk. And the blindman 
who felt the elephant’s knee was sure it was a tree. 


Moral: You can be partly right and still be all wrong! 


PPTTTTTITITITTIITITITTTTiTiTiTririiiiiiiiii 


$ 10,000 w PRIZES YOU CHOOSE YOURSELF : : ‘ By rey 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

: (Cut out and attach to your entry) 

FIRST PRIZE tenes : BETTER HOMES & GARDENS “‘It’sa”’ Contest: Dept. SM-1 

SECOND PRIZE .... : Des Moines 3, lowa 

3 THIRD PRIZES, each : 

15 FOURTH PRIZES, each 

20 FIFTH PRIZES, each 

80 ADDITIONAL PRIZES, each 
...PLUS A FREE GIFT FOR EVERYONE WHO ENTERS! 3; Address 

If you win, you may choose any advertised item or items with a total : City Zone State 


retail cost up to the amount of your prize from any 1956 issue of : Romentien., Svorvesbate sents i on ony pa ag pg 
3 ‘ . ttract t _ test ‘ 
BH&G. All prizes must be selected by December 31, 1956. nariyet ca peers a See en reey vee 
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The “Big Buy” in magazines is... Better Homes & Garden Pre es ae 
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from the pages of BH&G! 


Your Name 


Your Firm Name 


Your Job 


FRC eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


PAID 


VACATIONS 


I OPTIONS 


New Ways to Win and Hold Dealer Loyalty 


Fringe Benefits for Dealers ? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD * Washington Editor 


Fringe benefits, like those offered 
to company executives and to labor 
unions, may for awhile appease deal- 
ers who have gotten into the habit of 
demanding — and often getting —a 
Congressional investigation whenever 
they’re at odds with their suppliers. 

This winter, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee concentrated such investi- 
gation on General Motors Corp. Day 
after day, defranchised dealers piled 
on their accusations of cruel oppres- 
sion, When it was all over, GM re- 
vamped its franchise agreement and 
then went further. It pioneered in 
giving the men who retail its cars 
what long ago became commonplace 
for employes—group insurance. At 
rates starting at 50 cents a month per 
$1,000 depending on age, policies run 
as high as $100,000. 

Law won't let you force outlets to 
handle your products only. You risk 
suit by the Justice Department or 
the Federal Trade Commission when 
you try to force them to deal in your 
sidelines. If they are too prosperous 
to care about mere money—the kind 
taxed as ordinary income—they’ll 
rebel against high quotas. Maybe 
some gaudy fringe benefits will entice 
them. To be valuable, such benefits 
should cover what the recipients want 
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and need cheaper than they can buy 


them. 

It’s too much to hope that such 
benefits will keep your dealers happy 
forever. More likely, they'll compare 
what you give them with what they 
heard somebody else gets. But, now 
that GM_ has shown the way, other 
companies are likely to make offers 
of their own. Insurance agents will 
seek leads among companies with 
dealer troubles. Here are some sug- 
gestions based on benefits in labor 
union contracts or given to top 
executives : 

Under the caption “Health and 
Welfare” there’s a host of benefits 
which unions regularly contract for, 
sometimes at the expense of addi- 
tional pay. Most could be adapted to 
dealers. 

Group life insurance stands high. 
Policies generally cover one or two 
years of expected earnings. 

People imagine being suddenly 
faced with high doctor bills for them- 
selves or their families. A group 
policy meets the danger far more 
cheaply than pay raises. Insurance 
agents say that the policies written 
for employes could easily be revamped 
for dealers. 

Such policies separately cover hos- 


pital, surgery, general medical ex- 
pense. A hospitalization policy may 
offer either a flat amount, say $10 a 
day, or part of the entire bill, as 
under Blue Cross. 

Surgery policies usually list opera- 
tions and specify sums for each. Some 
medical policies pay so much for each 
visit to the doctor and some smaller 
amount for a visit by him. Others 
cover a percentage of his bill. When 
the beneficiaries work in the same 
city, they may be given the right to 
call on a panel of salaried M.D.’s. 

Union contracts provide sick leave, 
for which there’s no equivalent suit- 
able for dealers. However, a sick 
merchant still must pay all the house- 
hold bills. Insurance can provide the 
cash. 

Antitrust experts say that no law 
stops your offering any or all of these 
to the men who run your wholesale or 
retail outlets — as long as you don’t 
discriminate. If you do, your thought- 
ful generosity will be interpreted as 
a hidden, illegal discount. 

Such benefits as these may gratify 
those among your dealers who com- 
pare their lot with that of union 
workers. Gas station operators, for 
instance, are independent businessmen 
but in several states have been joining 
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Why are New Yorkers 


who read The News SO Well dressed? 


‘ 


Why not? Look at all the clothes they buy! ... Of the 
men reading New York newspapers who buy major men’s 
apparel-—almost half are News readers. The same News 
readers purchase more liquor, cigars, automobiles, stocks 
and bonds. They and their families buy more of everything! 

We learned who buys what in New York City and 
suburbs from the largest and most comprehensive study of 
newspaper readers ever made—by W. R. Simmons & 
Associates Research, who interviewed 10,345 in person. 

The data cost us more than $150,000—and may be 
worth more to you! If you haven’t already seen it, ask your 


advertising agency or any New York News office to show you... 


“Profile of the Millions” 


Within the past year 


1,270,000 bought suits 
1,600,000 bought slacks 


or trousers 
1,690,000 bought shirts 
2,040,000 bought socks 
1,970,000 bought shoes 
830,000 bought coats 

750,000 bought hats 


( The above figures refer only to the 2,490,000 
men readers of the Daily News, who 
live in New York City and suburbs. 
Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 


THE [a NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper... with more than 
twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 
220 East 42nd St., New York City... Tribune Tower, Chicago... 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco...3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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the International Brotherhood of 

wm . Teamsters, which, as long as there’s 

“I do laborless filing, in a Sherman Act, can’t bargain price 

. . h for them. The lure, says a union 

half the time -wit | official, is group insurance, which the 

CORRES -FILE oil companies had never thought to 
ony) provide. 

a; .l love it! Some dealers compare themselves, 
not with union labor but with the 
executives working for their suppliers, 
who go to the same resorts as they 
do. Greater profits are eaten away 
by taxes as soon as they’re drawn so 
they want something that’s taxed less, 
which they can keep. 

Some executives get individual life 
policies, which are not taxable and 
in which equity accumulates. For the 
owners of a large dealership such a 


CORRES-FILE A efficiency —- onves policy might provide the cash with 


’ : | which surviving partners paid the 
time (50%) and money—improves employee estate of the insured for its inherited 


morale, by taking the file clerk out of the chiaue tite Menineen 
laboring class! Executives and other employes are 
ABOR d pensioned — but not dealers. Agents 
Saver TIME, L an say that it would be easy to draw up 
policies giving dealers 2nnuities at the 


% bd proper age, the amounts to be based 
up to 40% in SPACE! ge oa 


, As you look into all this, the in- 
Effective Tools for Effective Management surance salesman, who calls himself 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. an “estate planner,” will tell you 
whatever you ask about taxes—which 
payments, for instance, are deductible 
by the company, which benefits are 
not taxable to the dealers. He is 
NO. 8 OF A SERIES expected to know the latest rulings 
and court decisions. Even so, the 


What's on the lawyer and the accountant for your 


company should check what he says. 


Space 


' Buyer's What About Stock Options? 


mind » ] A stock option persuades an execu- 

a tive to identify his fortunes with 
those of his company. A dealer is 
out for himself. His interest is his 
own, not yours. There’s no reason 
for him to feel an inward glow as 
company sales go up; he may even be 
disturbed that this will raise his quota 
uncomfortably. Very likely, he owns 
no stock. 

A company giving options to deal- 
ers might have to get permission 
from the present stockholders, since 
additional outstanding stock would 
reduce the pro rata value of their own 
shares. This would depend on state 
law, on the amount involved, on 
whether the stock was to be newly 
issued or lie in the company safe. 
You’d have to ask the lawyer. 

Executives may be envied most for 
ROANOKE TIMES and WORLD-NEWS their expense accounts, which are con- 

andi ROANOKE, VIRGINIA em oe Ww ritten about. Dealers 

—— --.a demonstrated IDEAL TEST MARKET! are given limited expense money now : 

me GAA TR TL RN ei ort aii Many, for instance, are allowed to 
Fe Walker Co.. Natio: charge local advertising to their sup- 
rk Avenue,|N. Y. 22, N. ¥ pliers; under its new franchise agree- 


eM 
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ment, GM _ absorbs direct mail costs. 
To FTC and Justice Department 
eyes, equivalents to the expense checks 
picked up for executives resemble dis- 
counts, which now and then are il- 
legal. 

It is, of course, the dealers’ loud 
complaints that spark the impulse to 
woo them. The dealers don’t stop 
after they’ve told a Congressman. 
Some, in effect, are seeking what 
amounts to collective bargaining. 

The most bitter attacks have been 
coming from franchised 
wedded to single brand names, but 
they’re not alone. Merchants who 
stock everything are almost as angry. 
A grocer is bitter that radio spots say, 
for example, “Available at your 
4 & P.” Almost any retail merchant, 
whatever his field, resents the pro- 
liferation of brands, the 
numbers ot package sizes. 


dealers 


growing 


Dealers Want Help 


Through many of the complaints 
there runs a common though not 
explicitly stated theme. By skillful 
engineering, companies turn out vaster 
quantities at lower unit costs. But 
the products are usually sold one by 
one. It’s harder, more expensive, to 
find the millionth and first customer 
than the millionth. Dealers don’t 
want to shoulder the added burden 
alone. 

It’s the holders of franchises who 
feel most abused: autos, gas, farm 
machinery, etc. Amid differences of 
presentation, when they appear before 
Congressional committees, their com 
plaints bear a family resemblance. As 
he recites his long list of oppressions, 
an auto dealer somehow 
wealthy as he looks: his angry com 
parison of his own earnings-on-sales 
and earnings-on-capital ratios with 
those of his supplier would hardly 
occur to the beaten gas station opera 
tor, who mentions how hard it is to 
send his children through school. 
They’re all bitter thac the company 
can suddenly shut them down, which, 
so they claim, the visiting 
continually threatens. 

As Congressmen hear lurid stories 
of intimidation, they play with ideas 
new to retailing. Should exclusive 
franchises be made illegal so that the 
auto dealer would tell his customer 
to name his brand? How about let- 
ting dealers organize, taking a hand 
in drafting their franchise 
ments ? 

Rarely is the word “union” men- 
tioned. But the hearings on General 
Motors Corp. ended on a _ proposal 
that quickly suggests it. Adm. Frede 
rick J. Bell, executive vice-president 
of the National Dealers 


sounds as 


salesman 


agree- 


Association, 
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said that each manufacturer should 
sit down with groups of dealers to 
work out equitable agreements. Re- 
peatedly during the hearings Senators 
proposed the same thing. 

Committee staffs are alive to what 
is implied. If organized dealers were 
given bargaining power, they might 
need the same protection against anti- 
trust suits as labor unions. Again, 
companies might refuse to deal. Should 
Congress create a National Dealers 
Board? Should the one- 
brand dealer be given a new legal 
status somewhere between that of 
employe and_ independent 
man? 


Relations 


business- 


It’s among gas station 
that the 


pressed. 


operators 
union idea is clearly ex- 
Talking to the House Com- 
mittee on Small Business some time 
ago, Ralph Markey, secretary of the 
Retailers of Indiana, 
complained. of 


ad« ded: : 


“These practices of domination and 
dictation of lower margins have meant 


Gasoline Inc., 


price discrimination, 


an alarming increase of service station 
failures State of Indiana 
with the exception of northwest coun- 
ties where the teamsters union has 
organized the dealers 
to protect 


across the 


and been able 
against the more 
vicious supplying company practices.” 


them 


Complaints in Summary 


Taking the complaints in the many 
varieties that have come to Congress, 
they may be summarized: 

1. Single brand dealers want great 
er protection against losing their 
franchises. Auto contracts are being 
redrafted. 

They bitterly resent being told 
what side lines they may carry. 

They grumble as their margins 
decline on higher volume; the sup- 
pliers, they argue, should do the cut- 
ting. 

Dealers get angry when a com- 
pany changes or mixes its system of 
distribution. Appliance dealers resent 
sales to builders. Hardware retailers 
are angry that lumberyards sell the 
same merchandise they do. 


Tire and 
other 


dealers complain of direct sup- 
plier competition through company 
stores. Book shops resent book clubs. 
As products multiply, dealers 
resent having to keep track of so 
many brands, sizes, kinds of packages. 
Accusations of discriminatory 
discounts have been drowned out by 
other complaints. 
This long list gives a harried sales 
executive little room to turn. He 
can’t satisfy all the complaints and 
still sell his product. Maybe, for 
awhile anyway, fringe benefits will 
help. The End 


Where do 


a 


need distribution ? 


Here’s How 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
of WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
Can Help You! 


The carefully-selected members of 
this nationwide organization have 
combined to give you efficient and 
economical warehousing service in 
85 major markets from coast-to- 
coast. 


v 


FOR DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


5 CALL NEW YORK: John 
Terreforte, Eastern Manager. 
» Telephone Plaza 3-1234, or 
write to 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


| CALL CHICAGO: Henry 


Becker, Western Manager. 


| Telephone Harrison 7-3688, au 


| or write to 53 West Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


CALL THE MEMBER IN YOUR MARKET 

Any member of American Chain of 

Warehouses can give you distribu- 

tion costs in any marketing center. 
Free Membership Directory 
gives you a complete 
listing of members. 
For your copy, write to 
John Terreforte, 250 
Park Averiue, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


A Nationwide System of Public Warehouses 


ososscsoscsoecss 
Every Link A Strong One 


ATTENTION ALL 


More Good Housekeeping 


If your products 
have the famous 
Guaranty Seal... 
see that they get 
the top billing 
due them! 


You can up sales in a big way, during the week 
of April 22nd, in Battle Creek, Mich.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lorain, Ohio; Mansfield, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; Wichita, Kan. And in 
Detroit, Mich.( May 20) ; Cincinnati, Ohio( June 19). 


To get the most mileage for your products, be 
sure they're advertised in these influential news- 
papers. Most of the newspapers will run special 
Good Housekeeping sections filled with advertising 
by local merchants, on products with the famous 
Good Housekeeping money-back Guaranty Seal. 

Alert your dealers, salesmen, distributors! See 
that your products are displayed importantly in all 
of the participating cities...so that you can cash in 


on this great multi-city promotion. 


She’s sold when she’s told: 


~s 


ood 


ousekeeping 
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ADVERTISERS | 


Weeks are on the way! 


If you are not an advertiser now... you still 
have time to take part in the great October event! 
Will the October event be a success? Virtually 
all cities and newspapers that participated last 
October, will repeat! Papers like the Albany Times 
Union, Baltimore News-Post, Dallas Times Herald, 
Fall River Herald News, Houston Chronicle, Arkan- 
sas Democrat, Meridian Star, New Orleans Item, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, San Antonio Light. And 
among the newcomers: the Charlotte News. 

What’s in it for you? Sales! Only products with 
the Guaranty Seal will be singled out for spotlight- 
ing in stores and local advertising. See how you can 
qualify, by calling Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and 


8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Guarantees It’ 
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ENQUIRER aNv NEWS 


Charleston Baily Mail 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


fae vo | ee nove 


DetrottaPimes 
BAL Masiam . 
The Knoxville Journal 
| Wem 
THE LORAIN JOURNAL 


MANSFIELD NEWS-JOURNAL 
—— ME TO CETTE OTDM F 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Woma my Denies Beating 


- 
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THE WIC HITA BEACON 


4 t Benson, GOP Leaders Hold 
. *, Session on Farm Program 


G MENT OR , REFUND o> 


=” Guaranteed by 4 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Ip Sy 
Wor as ADVERTISED were 


CATALOGS 
Should Be 


PRACTICAL 


Loose-Leaf—for easy addition or deletion 
of pages. Durable—because they get a 
lot of handling. Flat stacking—for neat 
desk piles. Flat opening—for easy han- 
dling and readability. Expandable—tfor 
additions of possibly bulky material. 
Economical—because quantities run into 
money. 


This all adds up to Accopress Binders 
for your catalog covers. They give your 
catalogs all the above advantages—plus 
all the appeal you can build into a cover 
with color, embossing or printing. 


Write us your needs, or ask your sta- 
tioner to show you the complete Acco 
line for keeping papers together in every 
department of your business. 


The Accopress 
Binder com- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large capacity 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 
log Covers. 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers jrom 
the Accobind Folder, 
insert a new Acco 
Fastener and the 
Folder is ready for 
another year's filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 


THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 
(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 


and other filing supplies 


ACCO propucts, Inc. 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


SYLVANIA’S SINGING SALES EXECS. Barbershop singing is a form 
of relaxation for this quartet of Sylvanians who harmonize at the 
drop of a pitch pipe. Mustaches, left to right, belong to William R. 
Sears, West Coast sales promotion manager; Robert C. Harper, West 
Coast lighting regional manager; Garlan Morse, director of Pacific 
Coast sales; C. A. Dickenson, West Coast manager national accounts. 


“You Can't Talk Shop 
While You're Singing’ 


Some sales executives get their minds off business by hiking or 
mountain climbing, hunting, fishing, wood working, swimming, 
gardening, golfing. 


Garlan Morse, director of Pacific Coast sales for Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., San Francisco, and three of his Sylvania buddies take 
the “Sweet Adeline” route to escape the cares of the day. 


“You can talk business on the golf course or around the card table, 
but not while you’re singing in a barbershop quartet,” he says. 


Morse is a quartet singer from way back. William R. Sears, West 
Coast spm, plays several instruments; Robert C. Harper, lighting 
regional manager, is a pianist; Charles A. Dickinson, manager of na- 
tional accounts, confines his musical pursuits to singing. 


For rest and relaxation these Sylvania execs say there’s nothing 
like barber shop harmonizing. Top men in Sales are a dynamic lot. 
When they look for relief from business pressures and tensions, they 
seldom turn to idle rest. Their energies demand recreation as chal- 
lenging as their jobs. Preferably, however, that recreation should 
provide as fast and complete a change from the business world as a 
rocket-ship trip to the moon. 


Sylvania’s close-harmony boys say they get the same effect when they 
put heads and mustaches together for the mellow measure of “Shine 
On, Harvest Moon,” “Down by the Old Mill Stream” and “The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise.” 


Neighbors, Morse admits, sometimes don’t want to wait that long. 
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UNITED—with DC-6A Cargoliners—gives you 
“EXTRAS” no other cargo carrier can match! 


EXTRA Air Freight Capacity—each new DC-6A carries 
up to 30,000 pounds of cargo at 300 mph. Single pieces 
up to 76” x 81” x 115” and up to 8000 pounds can be 
shipped by DC-6A Cargoliner. 


EXTRA DC-6A Cargo Features— include tie-down sys- 
tem to handle pieces up to 10,000 pounds . . . separate 
temperature controls for cockpit and cargo areas... 


pre-loaded mobile pallets . .. motorized tug bar. 


EXTRA Dependability—all of United’s new 
Cargoliners* 


DC-6A 
are equipped with radar for smoother 
flights and better on-time performance. No other air- 


line offers radar-equipped cargo planes. 


PLUS these “EXTRAS” in schedules and service: 


¢ Telemeter Airbill—the complete airbill arrives in 
advance of your shipment. 


¢ Reserved Air Freight Space aboard all Mainliners, 
Cargoliners, and connecting world-wide carriers. 


¢ Every United flight—both passenger and cargo planes 
—carries freight between the 80 cities on United's 


Main Line Airway. 


Boston 
Providence 
New York-Newark 
Philadeipnia 
en 


Baltimore 
Washington, 0. C 


For service or information, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative. Write for free Air 


Freight booklet. Cargo Sales Division, Dept. B-4, United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 
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AIR LINES 


HOW TO SATURATE INDIANA'S 
2nd MARKET 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


It’s easy to get saturation coverage of South Bend- 
Mishawaka—Indiana’s 2nd market, and one of the 


Nation’s richest. You don’t have to buy two newspapers, 
or three, or more. Just run your advertising in The 
South Bend Tribune. You reach everybody! Saturation 
coverage at low cost makes this one of America’s 
greatest advertising values. Learn more. Write for free 


market data hook. 


Che 


Soulh Mend 


Cribune 


t — 
fr Se 
The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Franklin DO. Schurz — Editor and Pubisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 
and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Minnesota Food Store Market: 
A directory of retail food outlets, 
published by the Merchandising De- 
partment of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. It provides a complete list 
of Minnesota retail food outlets, 
Upper Midwest chain, independent 
and voluntary group regional head- 
quarters, together with special, de- 
tailed information on the Hennepin 
County (Metropolitan Minneapolis) 
Area. It has been prepared to help 
sales executives reach both retail and 
wholesale food outlets, serve as a 
mailing list and provide a guide so 
that maximum coverage may be made 
with minimum effort. Included are 
an alphabetical index of Minnesota 
cities and towns listed in the direc- 
tory; distances between Minneapolis 
and principal Minnesota cities; facts 
about the Upper Midwest; Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune circulation 
and coverage; Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune circulation and coverage; 
map of Minneapolis; food store lists 
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—Minneapolis City Zone (by terri- 
tory), St. Paul (by territory) ; Du- 
luth and West Duluth; Minnesota 
(by county). Write to William A. 
Cordingley, National Advertising 
Manager, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Inside Story of the Tourist Court 
Market: Findings of a survey of 
Tourist Court Journal readers. It is 
a new but big business, with 50,000 
courts now operating in the U.S., 
offering the traveling public close to 
1 million rooms. Total investment, 
including land value, is $4,040,890,- 
500; total investment, land value ex- 
cepted, $3,505,306,000. Gross an- 
nual income from all sources, in- 
cluding coffee shops, service stations, 
etc., is $1,386,789,000. Data include: 
size of courts (occupancy the entire 
year, average time for seasonal courts, 
number of buildings on site, number 


* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


of buildings containing rental units, 
average rate on units, accommoda- 
tions, what amount will be spent for 
new units within 12 months, what 
amount will be spent for furnishings, 
etc.) ; construction (when built, how 
many buildings, how many buildings 
have been added; repairs (amount 
spent for repairs and remodeling in 
the last 12 months, plans for repairs 
and remodeling in the next 12 months. 
Write to Bob Gresham, Publisher, 


Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Tex. 


A Short-Cut to Selling Manage- 
ment: Data on the business and in- 
dustrial market covered by The New 
York Times. Published for adver- 
tisers in the two classifications, they 
show how the Times circulation par- 
allels the concentration of U.S. in- 
dustry and management. In addition 
to circulation analyses and readership 
surveys, a number of industrial ad- 
vertising case histories are presented, 
among them: Barium Steel Corp., 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, The Cross Co., Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., Gahagan-Construc- 
tion Corp. Write Hartley W. Bar- 
clay, Industrial Advertising Man- 
ager, The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Practical. | 
“Builder 


pres-tige’ (prés-tézh’; prés’tij), n. 1. Power to 
command admiration; hence eclat; renown. 2. 
Ascendancy derived from general admiration or 
esteem; commanding position in men’s minds.— 
Syn. See INFLUENCE. 


A magazine can’t inherit prestige...it 
must earn it. And it isn’t just a matter of time. It’s a 
matter of policy and purpose. A publisher must know the 
readers he serves...and give them everything he’s got. For 20 years 
the publishers of practical builder have held 
steadfast to this staunch principle. Not because it’s Good Gospel 
but because it’s Good Business. Result? A reader-faith, 
a reader-belief, unmatched by any other publication in its field. And 

this confidence, respect, prestige, ‘‘rubs off” on every 


advertising message that appears in the pages of PB. 


©|NDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3: - 
...O0f the light 


Publistiers of Practical Builder, Building Supply News, 


Building Material Merchant and Wholesaler, Ceramic Industry, : nn a 
| construction industry 


Brick and Clay Record and Masonry Building. 


ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL—No. 28 in a Series 


‘ ~ . 


wit 


TAILORED JUNIOR fits a bibbed princess close as a hug, deeply slashes iis mandarin [ 


ollar lets its skirt fly wide and handsome in the autumn air 
ingeord, the royally lightweight corduroy. Coral, pale bluc, d S 7 to 23 
Sen etichin Crltiea, ects te - pa ue, avocado, beige. Sizes 7 to 15. About $23. 

r mes, New Orleans - Winkelman’s, Detroit. John A. Brown Co., Okla. City 


calls for a command performance by Cone 


THIS AD TELLS THE STORY of Tailored Junior Dress Company’s 
program of making advertising work. Copy mentions five available 
colors, wide range of sizes, and lists four leading stores where dress 


may be bought. 


A Formula That Really Works 


Merchandise Advertising 
And Advertise a Varied Line 


BY ELLIOTT GOLDWAG 


Advertising Manager, Tailored Junior Dress Co.* 


Our formula for operating a junior 
dress business; Offer and promote a 
diversified line in a variety of styles, 
silhouettes, colors, fabrics and prices. 
Advertise the line in fashion maga- 
zines. Win the acceptance and coop- 


* New York, N.Y. 
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eration of retailers, so that they, too, 
will advertise and promote aggres- 
sively. Adopt the concept that Juniors 
are a size, not an age—that mother 
and daughter, business woman and 
housewife, may all be outfitted from 
the same dress department. 

By using this formula we have put 


our Tailored Junior line into 6,000 
U.S. outlets. By vigorous promotion 
—large space newspaper advertising, 
display, fashion shows, informal mod- 
eling, all based on the diverse-fashion 
principle. 

“Many of these stores have at- 
tained new highs in junior dress vol- 
ume, some of them to above the $100,- 
000 mark, at cost, with Tailored 
Juniors alone—at the same time main- 
taining an under-5% markdown, 
which is unusual in our industry.” 

To get retailers to accept our phil- 
osophy required missionary work. 
They had to be won away from the 
franchise idea (not difficult since it 
was falling into disfavor in any case), 
and to replace it with the plan of 
using us as a major “backbone” re- 
source, selling our -branded line in 
volume, promoting several diverse 
numbers at a time through large-scale 
newspaper, and by tying in with our 
national advertising. 


Stores Listed in Ads 


We advertise in Charm, Glamour, 
Mademoiselle and Vogue, using an 
average of six pages a year chiefly in 
black and white, with some color. In 
many instances we list key stores car- 
rying our line, sometimes in our ad- 
vertisements, sometimes in adjoining 
pages. 

Much thought goes into the choice 
of the dresses to be featured in the 
advertisements. We always show them 
in pairs, in contrasting silhouettes, 
with a different illustration for each 
magazine. Through testing in key 
stores we know that each style thus 
featured will be an exceptionally good 
seller. The stores know this, too, and 
follow our recommendations. 

We merchandise our advertising 
in every conceivable way. From the 
illustrations we make 17” x 21” 
posters headlined, “See it in ‘CHARM,’ 
or ‘GLAMOUR,’ ‘MADEMOISELLE, or 
‘VOGUE,’ ” as the case may be. We also 
furnish glossies of the photographic 
illustrations, always with the trade 
name, and the name of the magazine 
in which it appears, superimposed on 
the picture. This is also true of edi- 
torial coverage of our ctyles in fashion 
journals and of advertisements of fab- 
ric houses which carry illustrations of 
our dresses. 

Before a dress featured in our ad- 
vertising leaves our shipping office it 
has attached to it a hang-tag stating 
in large letters that it is featured in 
the particular magazine. 

That so many stores are willing 
to accept our firm as a backbone re- 
source, ordering in quantity and plan- 
ning in advance to tie in with our 
own promotion, is evidence of their 
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How much should you sp 
on publierty 


Most management men do not need to be sold on the 
value of publicity as a tool of marketing. Many of them 
appreciate that editorial treatment in reputable publi- 
cations builds company and product recognition and 


adds believability to advertising. 


But then —inevitably and quite logically — they ask: 


“How much does it cost? How much should we spend?” 


That is where the difficulty and confusion usually 


begin — because there are no quick, reliable answers. 


But often there are unrealistic answers. As a result 
many publicity budgets are too small, in the belief that 
publicity is ‘‘free.”” And many are too large, larger than 


they should be in terms of achievable results. 


We know of only one way to arrive at a realistic 
publicity budget, and it is neither quick nor easy. It 
consists of working out very carefully, with the client, 


answers to these basic questions: 


One: In what ways, and to what degree, can publicity 
help you reach your marketing objectives? (The answer 
to this question becomes a set of definite, specific — and 


achievable -- publicity objectives.) 
Two: What is the cost of the service needed to reach 
these publicity objectives? 


Three: Is this cost compatible with the benefits de- 


rived from reaching the objectives? 


Those questions cannot be answered overnight, or 
from an ivory tower. It takes living with a company, 
its products, and its markets. Only then can anyone 
say with authority how much ought to be budgeted for 
publicity services. 

That’s why our publicity and public relations affil- 
iate, Burson-Marsteller Associates, Inc., works the way 
it does. In going to work for a new client they, and we, 
recommend setting up a very modest starting budget 
to cover minimum operations for the first six months, 


or perhaps a year. As soon as possible in the program, 
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attainable publicity objectives are defined, reviewed 


with the client, and evaluated in terms of cost. 


The result is a realistic publicity budget, in tune with 
the company, its aims, and with fiscal common sense. 
The result also is an effective publicity program, effi- 
ciently integrated with all other elements in the overall 


marketing program. 


The full story of how Burson-Marsteller Associates 
approaches publicity and public relations problems is 


told in a new booklet. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


M areleller, 


G ebhardt ax 


A DV BR F 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 


What every salesman knows...and 


every advertising man should know 


Men who sell to families try to follow three 
basic rules. 1) Talk to both the husband 
and wife. 2) Get to them when they’re at 
home and at ease. 3) Spend enough time 
with them to really sell. 

When an advertiser follows these rules 
(and many of the most successful ones do), 
The Saturday Evening Post is the No. 1 
choice. It not only gets to the husbands and 
wives, but reaches most of the kids over ten 
years old, too. A copy of the POST is read in 
the home—whether it was acquired by 
newsstand purchase or by subscription. It 
stays there for several weeks. It is read 
and re-read for more hours and with more 
confidence than any of its competitors. 

The Post gets to the heart of America. 


erica reads the Post 
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“Here's a twist- 
Saroyan’s new 
novel is about 
sophisticated 
people!” 


BILL BRAYTON, Account Exec- 
utive, J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 
York, previews “I Love You, 
Mama Girl” by William Saroyan 
from this week's Post. 


“When I think of Saroyan, I tend to 
think of appealing urchins and off-beat 
oldsters. But this time he’s pulled a 
switch. His leading character is an 
actress who’s really a knockout. The 
setting is New York’s most fashionable 
hotel, and most of the characters are 
from the Broadway theatrical set! If 
you haven’t read any Saroyan re- 
cently, get ready for a big surprise.’ 


V5 Ve eae 
inside t 
POST === 


oe es WLM SAROVEN'S NEW NOVE) 


In all, 8 articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials 
and many special features in the March 
31 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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| confidence in us. They have a large 


stock from which to choose, because 
our lines are large, averaging 150 
numbers apiece in spring and _ fall, 
with as many as 100 numbers in each 
of the lesser lines (early cotton, 
Faster, transition, etc.). But the stores 
know, first, that we ourselves are 
sure of the potentialities of the dresses 
we feature, through our plan of test- 
ing in key stores; and, second, that we 
will do our part to insure the suc- 
cess of the styles thus selected. 

Mats featuring these bound-to-suc- 
ceed dresses are furnished to the 
stores. Our own artists prepare the 
illustrations. Most of the stores use 
our copy. Some use all of our art- 
work; some use part; and some have 
their own art departments adapt our 

illustrations. 


Relays Information 


We act as a clearing house of in- 
formation, relaying what we learn 
from buyers visiting our showrooms 
and from our ten road salesmen. For 
example, we have an “H.R.N. Bul- 
letin” reply card for ordering ‘Hot 
Re-order Numbers.” 

Carrying the clearing-house service 
a step farther, we issued a “newspa- 
per” last year, bona-fide in appear- 
ance and complete even to dateline 
and starred “ExtTRA.” Prepared for 
us by Ideas for Industry, New York, 
it was devoted entirely to news treat- 
ments of successful promotions of the 
Tailored Junior line. 

In the newspaper were reproduc- 
tions of the full-page advertisements 
which had been published by such 
stores as Rich’s, Atlanta; D. H. 
Holmes, New Orleans; and Titche- 
Goettinger, Dallas—with brief case 
histories and actual quotations from 
buyers and store executives. Example, 
from Meacham’s of Fort Worth: “In 
the two-day period of March i0 and 
11 we showed a 120% increase over 
the previous year.”” From Harvey’s of 
Nashville: ‘““We declared a Tailored 
Junior Week and followed through at 
every level. Starting on Sunday, we 
broke with our first ad. On Friday we 
ran the full page ad. In addition, we 
used complete window displays and 
| had informal model shows every day. 

We think this pattern for selling is 
| so terrific that we’re using it in all 
| our Ready-to-Wear departments.” 

The newspaper was also used as a 
tool for merchandising Tailored Jun- 
ior’s national advertising and of edi- 
torial coverage by fashion magazines, 
through reproductions of what had 
| been published in such media. A 
| photograph of a glamorous window 
display at ‘Titche-Goettinger’s was 
shown on the front page. 


Another front page feature was an 
“Open’ Letter,” addressed to “Dear 
Friend,” signed by the company's 
General Sales Manager, Milton 
Lichstein. It explained the purpose ot 
the newspaper and promised, “This 
can, and should be, your story too.” 

Tailored Junior’s current objective 
is to induce stores to adopt our “‘di- 
verse-fashion”’ policy. The newspaper 
was an excellent spread-the-news med- 
ium. Early this winter we issued a 
brochure carrying the same message, 
but definitely aimed at store top man- 
agements. 

To those outside the fashion field 
the “Diverse-Fashion”: idea may not 
seem revolutionary. But to store man- 
agements, accustomed to regarding the 
junior dress department as a sort of 
step-child, it is a means of doubling 
and tripling store traffic. As expressed 
by Kahn’s of Oakland, “We had 
heavy traffic consisting of young busi- 
ness women, housewives and teen- 
agers. The promotion brought us 60% 
of our business on higher end mer- 
chandise.”’ 


Widening the Market 


Tailored Junior could not have 
existed for 32 years, as it has, without 
making clothes that offer value to the 
consumer, and which can be profit- 
ably sold by the retailer. But we feel 
that it is our responsibility to widen 
the market for our dresses. We use 
IBM studies to determine geographi- 
cal potentialities and are looking five 
and ten years ahead. When we find 
we are weak in an area compared to 
potentials, we get busy trying to in- 
crease our outlets there, or to improve 
their quality. 

“What makes a particular dress 
skyrocket to success—is it the style, 
the manufacturer’s advertising, or the 
stores’ promotion?” Here’s how our 
Sales Manager, Milton Lichstein, an- 
swers this oft-heard question: 

‘A combination of factors. Promo- 
tion and advertising both count 
heavily, but we must know, through 
advance testing, that a style deserves 
such support. Let’s take a specific ex- 
ample, No. 803, a two-piece, long- 
jacket polka dot cotton. We believed 
in it and advertised it in Vogue. Our 
customers liked it and most of them 
featured it, usually showing it more 
prominently than other dresses illus- 
trated in their ads. By the end of 
the season 50,000 803s had _ been 
bought by girls and women. 

“This season we have a style simi- 
lar to 803, offering just as good value. 
Naturally, we won’t promote it so 
heavily, and we don’t expect the stores 
to do so. We can’t hope for much 
more than one-tenth the volume 803 
enjoyed.” The End 
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Revealed—Untapped Sales Interest 
500 manufacturers’ agents handling the lines of 1,017 manufacturers report that of their suppliers: 


BUT: 76% 


S tet. 


Now? Sales Training for Agents 


These figures reflect the widely held 
belief that independent agents cannot 
be controlled. The fact is, however, 
that relatively few manufacturers at- 
tempt to exercise over agents the same 
type of supervision they unhesitatingly 
maintain over salaried salesmen. Per- 
haps this has been due to a misunder- 
standing of the agents’ attitude. 

Would you hire a salaried salesman 
to cover a distant territory without 
ever having met him _ personally? 
Would you merely give your newly 
employed salesman a catalog, a price 
list, and a letter of authorization and 
send him out without sales training 
of any kind, to call on purchasing 
agents? Of course, you wouldn’t! 

Yet if you use manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, those who work solely 
for commission and handle a number 
of lines, the odds say that you hire 
them through the mails, fail to train 
them at the factory, and neglect to 
visit them in the field. 

When manufacturers utilize a well- 
developed plan for training their reps, 
the results are eye-opening. 

Take, for example, the case of the 
Home Equipment Division, Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. A few years 
after World War II, this division 
had to start almost from scratch to 
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BY MARVIN LEFFLER 


rebuild distribution for its line of 
Heatmaster automatic gas and elec- 
tric hot water heaters and Superspun 
soil pipe and fittings. 

These products are channeled 
through plumbing and heating supply 
wholesalers. The division employed 
both full-time salesmen and manu- 
facturers’ representatives. To E. J. 
McFadden, gsm, fell the task of build- 
ing an integrated sales organization. 

The answer, as he saw it, lay in 
giving identical sales training to his 
company men and his representatives. 
Many sales managers spend large 
sums of money on training salaried 
salesmen, but refuse to spend a dime 
on indoctrination of sales agents and 
practically dare them to sell in spite 
of this lack of attention. 

McFadden believes that manufac- 
turers who wish to get the most milage 
out of their agents should subject 
them to factory control. They should 
arrange to have all new representa- 
tives visit the plant for initial indoc 
trination. “They should plan annual 
sales meetings. They should make pe- 
riodic visits to agents in the field. 

Glenn Oslin, appointed sales man- 
ager on McFadden’s promotion to 
general sales manager, has continued 
to make sales training pay off. “It’s a 
two-way street,” he says. “Manage- 


ment gains as much as the representa 
tives from a good sales training pro 
gram. Each becomes familiar with the 
others’ problems, and when a course 
of action is dictated, it can be taken 
promptly in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and respect.” 

To Glenn Oslin a good sales train 
ing program has many facets. Here is 
part of the plan CE’s Home Equip 
ment Division now uses: 


|. Trips to factory. All reps are 
encouraged to visit the factory a few 
times a year. They see new products 
as they come off the line or go to the 
laboratory for testing. The reps are 
also encouraged to send their own 
salesmen or their distributors’ sales 
men to the factory. 


2. Sales meetings. While periodic 
visits are encouraged, they are not 
compulsory ; the annual sales meeting 
is a must. CE pays the expenses of 
its representatives and requires at- 
tendance at the meeting. That doesn’t 
call for too much coaxing. The meet- 
ings resemble alumni homecomings, 
all the reps are old friends and look 
forward to seeing each cther. 

The days are well programmed. 
Ample time is allowed for full dis- 
cussion at all meetings. Individual 
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To sell more where more is sold 


Wises are not many customers on the lone prairie, how- 
ever, the great mass family purchasing power of First 3 
Markets means more families with more money to spend. 
In the 3 compact city and suburban markets of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 55% of all consumer 
units earn $4,000 or more per year—34% greater than 
the average for remainder of the U.S. This super-abun- 
dance of buying power provides the basis for the average 
3-market family to spend 5% more for Drugs, 31% more 
for Food, 33°% more for Furniture, Furnishings and 
Appliances and 103% more for Apparel than the aver- 
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age family in the rest of the nation. 

In these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, the 
family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sun- 
day Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the top 
markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia there 
is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
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conferences are scheduled to discuss 
territorial problems in privacy. The 
meetings are held each January and 
the program and plan of action for 
the year ahead are presented with 
clarity and enthusiasm. “The momen- 
tum created lasts for months. 


3. Field visits. Trips to each ter- 
ritory are made several times a year 
by Oslin or his assistants. The agent 
is never given the opportunity to neg- 
lect the CE line. He is constantly 
made aware of its importance to him 
and of his importance to the com- 


pany. 


4. Supplementary services. ‘The 
representatives are kept fully posted 
on the functions and _ operations 
of the Advertising, Service, Order, 
and Product Information Depart- 
ments. A steady stream of literature 
flows into their hands throughout the 
year. The reps are always a part of 
the team. 

Does this program pay off? Defi- 
nitely. ‘Today Combustion’s Home 
Equipment Division is enjoying its 
greatest expansion. Ever-increasing 
sales have encouraged management to 
build a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of water heaters and tanks. A 
new $5 million all-mechanized foun- 
dry is under construction where for 
the first time automation processes 
will be used to fabricate cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings. An extensive pro- 
gram is under way for the introduc- 
tion and sale of a new method of 
heating and air-conditioning homes 
without the use of ducts—a so-called 
hot water system. 

McFadden and Oslin acknowledge 
that without the skills of the Engi- 
neering Department these product de- 
velopment steps could not have been 
taken, but they both agree that noth- 
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of Salesman’s Organizations. 


Marvin Leffler is both an author and a businessman. He is executive 
vice-president, Continuous Sales Corp., New York City, that has 
represented plumbing and heating manufacturers for 30 years. 


Leffler is author of “How to Become a Successful Manufacturers’ 
Representative” (Prentice-Hall, Inc., $4.95), which has been translated 
into French and German. He is chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Manufacturers’ Agents National Association, and a member of 
the Board of Sales Representatives, Inc., and of the National Council 


ing happens until a sale is made. And 
without a well-trained corps of repre- 
sentatives, sales in these competitive 
times come hard. 

Another sales manager who can at- 
test the success of a training program 
for representatives is Ed Schreiber of 
Crescent Plastics, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. Crescent is a medium-size manu- 
facturer of plastic pipe, an industrial 
product used in water systems, farms, 
oil fields, distributed through hard- 
ware wholesalers, mill suppliers, 
plumbing supply jobbers, and original 
equipment manufacturers. 

The uses are so varied and the 
market potential so vast that employ- 
ment of manufacturers’ reps is vir- 
tually a necessity. Schreiber believes 
that you “get the best service from 
representatives when they know your 
problems intimately.” 

He never hires a rep without a 
personal interview. Nor will he take 
on an agent who won’t agree to visit 
the plant at Evansville. When the 
rep arrives, Schreiber takes him 
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through the factory and carefully ex- 
plains production processes, quality 
control techniques, and the methods 
of handling orders and inquiries. 

Crescent today enjoys a fine repu- 
tation in a competitive industry. Sales 
are continually rising. Much of the 
firm’s success can be attributed to the 
close liaison Ed Schreiber has estab- 
lished with his representatives, and 
his continuous sales training program. 

So if you’ve been taken in by that 
old wives’ tale that you can’t control 
your representatives, forget it. Not 
only can you do it, but you'll find 
your agents glad to cooperate with 
you if your program is intelligently 
conceived and planned. For coopera- 
tion is a two-way street. And intelli- 
gent cooperation pays off. 

Agents naturally dislike nonproduc- 
tive effort because time is their only 
real commodity. But if you can show 
them how to increase their earnings, 
you'll find them ready, willing, able. 

To build an effective training pro 
gram: 
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This twin is mighty sweet on 


CRYSTAL SUGAR! 


Paul sets out to satisfy its sweet tooth, the 
» and more often is Crystal 
Sugar! / Paul Consumer Analysis 
Survey, 99.7% of the people in the St. Paul “half” of the 
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1. Dust off the welcome mat. In- 
vite all new representatives, at your 
expense, to participate in a sales train- 
ing program equivalent to one you 
would provide for salaritd salesmen. 
Bear in mind, though, that you’re 
dealing with experienced salesmen 
who do not need training in funda- 
mentals. Concentrate on giving them 
product information and a close in- 
sight into your policies and methods 
of dealing with customers. 

Conduct yeur agents through the 
plant, introduce them to factory and 
office personnel, familiarize them with 
production problems and procedures, 
and provide ample time for them to 
ask questions. This early indoctrina- 
tion will equip agents to handle, in- 
tilligently and to your liking, prob- 
lems which will arise in the field. 


2. Plan stimulating sales meetings. 
Invite your agents, at your ex- 
pense, to attend an annual sales meet- 
ing. These meetings should be similar 
in purpose to the initial sales training 
sessions. But because the agents are al- 
ready familiar with basic practices of 
your company, main object of the 
meeting should be to inform reps of 
product changes, and provide oppor- 
tunities to discuss territorial prob- 
lems. 

By awarding prizes at the meet- 
ings to those who have attained top 
volume and gently chiding those who 
have not, you will stimulate all your 
agents to greater efforts. The full- 
time salesman is always at your beck 
and call, but you are in competition 
with the agents’ other principals for 
their time and attention. If you can 
cultivate agents’ interest and 
win their friendship, you will emerge 
with greater volume. 


your 


When you prepare agendas for 
sales meetings, plan to adjourn in 
five days. Everyone enjoys a good 
time, but agents consider meetings use- 
ful, only insofar as they result in in- 
creased sales. This does not mean 
that meetings should be all business; 
social diversions should be scheduled 
to allow for needed breaks yet not 
extend the time required to complete 
the meeting. 


3. Inspect your agents’ territory. 
You or your. assistants should 
periodically visit agents in the field. 
Be sure to give advance notice. Re- 
frain from interfering with agents’ 
ways of dealing with customers. Play 
the role of friendly observer, not in- 
quisitor. Experienced reps naturally 
resent visits which seem designed to 
show them how to sell, but they do 
welcome the chance to greet factory 
men and discuss problems with them. 
You, of course, have the right to 
know what is being done in your be- 
half in any of the territories but, if 
you wish to get the most out of your 
agents, you will refrain from dipping 
your oars into the reps’ home waters 
without consulting your agent-cox- 
swains. 

A common complaint among rep- 
resentatives was expressed to me by 
a California stationery and office sup- 
plies agent: “I resent the super sales- 
man from the home office with the 
cut price who shows you how to sell 
by price concessions that take away 
your breath and your commissions. 
He drives an expensive car, operates 
on a salary and all-expenses-paid ba- 
sis, and picks out only the ‘cream’ 
accounts to ruin for you. He ‘raids’ 
the territory once a year when the 
weather is the nicest and you would 
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like to take a vacation yourself.” 
But you will be sincerely welcomed 
if you come into the territory with 
an open mind and a determination to 
study conditions in the field to help 
your agents overcome local problems. 


4. Write your agents frequently. 
It’s important and necessary to keep 
in constant touch with salaried sales- 
men. Similarly, you’re missing a bet 
if you fail to keep letters bulletins, 
and promotional material going to 
your agents. To the salaried man 
you are bread, butter, and dessert. 
But to your representative you are 
just one source of income. If you 
want the lion’s share of his time and 
attention, you have to earn it. You 
should make your line so attractive 
to him and keep him so intensely 
interested in it, that he will push it 
right to the top. 


5. Include your agents’ needs in 
your promotional budget. Sales train- 
ing is a continuing process. If you 
want your reps to remain interested 
in learning all there is to know about 
your products, include his needs in 
your promotional budget. If he knows 
he has a fixed sum to spend each year 
on territorial promotions, he’ll be sure 
to keep in close touch with your ad- 
vertising and product development de- 
partments. This constant exposure to 
factory news will make him a better 
rep for your products. 

If you’ve been content to let your 
representatives handle your products 
with a minimum of supervision, now 
is the time to reexamine your posi- 
tion. Representatives can be trained 
and, what’s more, want to be trained 
to sell more of your products than you 
ever dreamed possible. The End 
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Two Hattie Carnegie Chapeaux 
And The Survey of Buying Power 


A pretty time buyer for Manhattan’s BBDO agency won out over 
475 entrants in WTAR’s (Norfolk, Va.) contest for coming closest 
to estimating the total population of America’s 26th market, as re- 
ported by Sales Management’s Survey of Buying Power. 


The lady is Miss Jacqueline Moore and she took part in—and won, 
hands down—WTAR’s contest-with-a-purpose. The station has had 
trouble because the Department of Commerce’s 1950 Census separated 
Norfolk-Portsmouth from Hampton-Warwick-Newport News, making 
them two county metropolitan areas. But WTAR is proud that the 
two areas, which it considers inseparable and which its facilities serve, 
is America’s 26th market. 


To get over the fact, WTAR has used business magazine adver- 
tising, direct mail and personal calls. And recently it ran a contest, 
limited to advertising agency men and women, entrants to guess 
Sales Management’s 1956 Survey’s population figure. 


Miss Moore’s guess: 722,385. The correct population figure: 722,500. 
Other guestimates: from 185,000 to 3,615,932! 
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Like to give your sales 
a shot in the arm? 


Send for this FREE, 28-page 
booklet titled: 


“How to Get the Most 
from an Employee 
Award Program” 
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Award 
Wetches 


@ Have to beat last year’s sales figures! 
Trying to get a new product off to a fast 
start? Want to energize distributor sales- 
men? If you want to boost sales, this book 
can help. 
How?... by helping you plan and 
out a new program of sales incent 
Here are some of the useful facts you'll 
find in its 28 pages: 
* what 1,000 leading companies re- 
port on their award programs 
* the 4 steps of the Hamilton Award 
Plan (step-by-step outline of avail- 
able material, promotional help, and 
expert guidance, based on our years 
of experience working with hundreds 
of companies across the country) 
why Hamilton watches are best 
suited for your sales incentive 
Write today for your tree copy of t 
or just allach the coupon to your lelter/ 
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**Mentions’’? 


How to check the use of your name 
in the newspaper advertising of 
another manufacturer's product 


@ ACB calls them “‘mentions.”’ They 
are usually buried deep in the body 
copy or hidden in a 6-point cut cap- 
tion of some advertiser who buys 
from your contract division. Yet they 
are golden advertising nuggets for 
the products they “tie” into. 
Finding these “‘mentions” would be 
an impossible job for any manufac- 
turer. They may appear in any ad- 
vertising any day on any page of the 
1,750 daily and Sunday newspapers 
published in 1,393 different cities. 
ACB is keyed to such a degree of ac- 
curacy that its readers pick up better 
than 95 out of every 100 “‘mentions”’ 
published. ““Competitive’’ mentions 
to show you exactly how you stand, 
may also be of importance to your 
organization. 

This is but one of many ACB services 
available for business management. 
From such data, comes sounder ad- 
vertising and sales policy. 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads, evbry advertisement in every daily newspaper 
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BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Counsel 


More Uses for Sales- Mail 


HOW TO GET INQUIRIES 


We've given you eight ideas for re- 
search-by-mail . . . the next step is 
getting inquiries or leads for your 
salesmen. But better know what kind 
you want! 

If it’s quantity you’re after, then 
use direct mail to promote reader 
benefits, but tell your prospects noth- 
ing else. Get them to write for in- 
formative literature, etc. 

If it’s quality you want, then show 
your hand. Sell benefits, of course, 
but give prospects detailed informa- 
tion about your product or service. 
The leads you get will be from quali- 
fied prospects already half sold. 
Youll... 

cut out curiosity seekers; 
. cut down the length of time 

it takes to get an order; 

. .. let your salesmen spend their 

full time selling, instead of look- 

ing for prospects or making pre- 
sentations. 


And now for more of the check list: 


9. D.M. secures leads for salesmen: 
We quote the New York Sales Ex- 
ecutives survey showing that cold 
calls yield about nine orders per 100 
calls as against 38 orders per 100 
when d.m. precedes the salesmen. 


10. D.M. can break down resistance: 
Which all too often is the result of 
old habits, theories, customs, etc. 
Soften up prospects before your sales- 
man makes his call; you’ll make his 
footwork more profitable. 


11. “Step Up" sales in weak terri- 
tories: D.M. gives you an ever-ready 
way to launch an intensive campaign 
on a local or national level, or both. 


12. Develop more business in vertical 
markets: Most companies find that 
some industry or executive groups pro- 
duce more sales when d.m. is pin- 
pointed to their special interests. Talk 
their language. If possible, quote case 
histories in their fields. You'll find 
this is a sure-cure for soft sales record. 


13. Sell your brand name: Educate 
prospects and customers on what your 
brand name means to them. Stress 
quality standards, benefits, advan- 
tages, etc. And use the same techni- 
que to sell dealers and distributors 
(even your own salesmen) on why 
your brand name is a sales- and money- 
maker for them. 


14. Create a need or demand for 
your product: D.M. consistently used 
will build interest, create desire, con- 
vince prospects they need your prod- 
uct and move them to buying-action. 
It’s an effective way of creating de- 
mand locally to persuade dealers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, to handle your 
“line” or push it; also works won- 
ders for mail-order sellers. 


15. Build better prospect lists: You 
will cut sales costs if you do! In- 
quiries received from mailings (or 
through any media) should be de- 
veloped into a special “live” prospect 
list. Hit it hard with a continuing 
direct mail program. Be sure to keep 
the list up-to-date, remove all nixies 
(undeliverable mail). 


TURNING INQUIRIES INTO 
SALES 


16, Preplanned mail response to in- 
quiries means more sales: Sad _ but 
true is the fact that too many mailers 
or advertisers pull inquiries, then lose 
the value of presell through delays, 
inexperienced handling of leads. When 
you develop your mail or ad program 
to get inquiries, prepare informative 
mailing pieces and/or acknowledge- 
ment letters at the same time. In- 
quiries should be handled within 24 to 
48 hours after receipt. Put time and 
forethought into your selling story 
and get the information to your pros- 
pects f-a-s-t. 


17. Answer the inquiry and relax? 
No. Don’t sit back and wait for “his” 
move. Follow up with additional in- 
formation. Keep feeding him ideas, 
reasons why; emphasize customer 
benefits. dnd ask for the order. 
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18. One cold call, one mail call does 
not always make a sale: You can't 
hope to reach every prospect at ex- 
actly the right time. Who knows at 
what moment he is ready to buy; 
when he needs you; when he is just 
grumpy and jumpy and in no mood 
for the best bargain. Continuous di- 
rect mail advertising is one way of 
being sure to reach him when he’s in 
a buying mood. 


19. Selling other products in your 
"line": Mailing pieces, package in- 
serts, free-riding envelope stuffers and 
hand-out folders can persuade your 
customers and pros; cts to buy addi- 
tional items. Tell more and sell more! 


20. Use mail follow-ups after per- 
sonal sales calls: Acknowledge the in- 
terview with “thanks” even though 
your salesman may have come away 
without getting an order! Your pros- 
pect showed interest; keep on selling 
him, by mail, between personal sales 
calls. It’ll help clinch the sale later 
and may even keep the order from 
going to your competitor. 


21. Merchandise your advertising 
program for highest percentage of 
profit on each ad dollar spent: In 
many firms d.m. is the entire ad pro- 
gram; in others it is an integral part 
of the over-all program. To make all 
your advertising produce more sales, 
use d.m. to “sell’’ your newspaper, 
magazine, business paper, radio and 
TV ads to prospects, customers, sales- 
men and distributors. 


22. Advance notice of special offers 
or promotions: Increase the effective- 
ness of special promotion programs by 
sending a series of warning (teaser) 
messages in advance. Arouse interest, 
curiosity, desire all these human 
emotions mean more sales. 


23. How to increase consumer use 
of your products: Through research 
you will find many new uses for es- 
tablished products, as well as for new 
ones. Pass them on te customers via 
d.m. 


24. Special announcements: Anything 
from the birth of an idea to the birth 
of a baby can best be broadcast by 
d.m. 


25. Capitalize on special events: 
A good merchandising calendar will 
point out that almost every working 
day has been designated a “special” 
day. Smart sellers turn them into spe- 
cial events. If it’s “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Day” or “Remember Your Sec- 
retary Day” or the traditional “‘Moth- 
er’s Day” . or if your product or 
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service can make capital of marriage, 
births, graduation, etc. . tie these 
in with your mail sales story. 


26. Advertising reprints or preprints 
mailed for double action: A simple re- 
print or preprint of your ad, covered 
by a sales letter, will merchandise 
your ad program; more than double 
readership and should increase dollar 
returns. 


27. Don't mail to the little prospect 
who isn't there: N.Y. Post Office 
alone reports over 500,000 removals 
in one year. On a national basis 
changes percentage-wise range from 
25% upwards. Dependent on the in- 
dustry and degree of “personaliza- 
tion” in your list. Lists should be 
“cleaned” regularly—experts say two 
to five times yearly. Direct mail can 
be used to do a research and cleaning 
job on executive names, address 
changes, etc. If well designed it does 
double duty, bringing inquiries, busi- 
ness, sales leads. 


28. Fund raising by mail: Many 
worthy causes have developed a pat- 
tern for using the mails to enlist the 
interest and aid of contributors. Your 
own mail indicates they’ve found d.m. 
eats up far less of your dollars for 
expenses than most other types of ap- 
peal, leaving far more, dollar-and- 
cent-wise, to help those who need you. 


TRICK PROMOTIONS: 


Superior Ball Sales Corp., Conn., 
mailed a gold-colored ball in small 
white box with just a teaser message 
suggesting reader send for his second 
Queeg ball and a catalog. I did. 

Evidently, a lot of other people did 
too. My second Queeg ball arrived 
quickly. This, of course, was a tie-up 
with the popular play-movie, “Caine 
Mutiny.” More than that, it gave 
the company an opportunity to sam- 
ple its product. Superior makes balls 
for bearings, etc. 


United Sales, Staten Island, manu- 
factures machinery. It sent 620 letters 
in shorthand to distributors all over 
the country in advance of a conven- 
tion. Received 187 replies — and so 
many visitors at the convention that 
sales were reported as “‘fantastic”’ 
with production sold out for the fol- 
lowing six months. 


CCMING UP NEXT 
More uses for 
money-making 

direct mail 


The “local-ness” 


of daily newspapers gives 
ACB two important jobs to do 


ACB supplies proofs-of-insertion for 

more than 1600 publishers... and 

14 Newspaper Research Services to 
over 1,100 merchandisers. 


There are 1,393 cities in the United 
States in which daily newspapers 
are published. 

_ Each of these cities and its trad- 
ing zone comprises a local and inde- 
pendent market in which consum- 
ers are dominated by newspaper 
advertising. Daily newspapers pub- 
lish more advertising than all other 
media combined! 

The “‘local-ness’’ of each of these 

markets is the great reason for the 
effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising. It permits advertising to be 
localized to fit the mutual needs of 
the national manufacturer and his 
local merchant. It lets advertisers 
aim their sights at a single com- 
munity rather than at a national 
statistical average. 
A “Clearing House”’ for Advertisers 
It is also the “‘local-ness” of these 
markets that in 1917 called for the 
existence of Advertising Checking 
Bureau. Newspaper publishers in 
practically all of 1,393 cities wanted 
advertisers and their agenciesserved 
more promptly and efficiently with 
proof-of-insertion copies from a cen- 
trally located clearing house. ACB 
took the job and handled it with 
better than 95% accuracy. 

Once again the “‘local-ness’”’ of 
newspaper advertising gave ACB 
an important job—this time from 
the advertisers themselves. These 
advertisers wanted to know “‘who’”’ 
advertised “‘what’’ in these 1,393 
local and widely separated markets. 

Thus began the ACB Newspaper 
Research Services described at 
length in the column on the oppo- 


site page. 


ACB furnishes a complete, accurate & dependable service 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 


NUMBER ONE IN THE NATION in the number of points 
amassed in Raytheon’s sales contest, George Lamont Rich- 
ards, Western Supply Co., Salt Lake City distributor, is 


shown receiving the “Charles Francis Adams President’s 
Award” from R. J. Neely, Raytheon’s West Coast manager. 
Other prizes were color TV sets, a mink stole, radios. 


Raytheon Nets 1.000 New Dealers 
In 7-Week Contest for Distributors 


Radio-TV manufacturer offers its own merchandise as 


prizes in a contest based simply on sales results and 


number of dealers signed up. Response — aided by 17 


bulletins — was immediate and nothing short of terrific. 


BY DAVID J. ATCHISON 


“A $10,000 Year-End Prize Bon- 
anza” developed by Raytheon’s tele- 
vision and radio operations, Chicago, 
to emphasize the sale of its 21-inch 
color TV sets, and transistor radios, 
has ended by netting Raytheon a spe- 
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cial bonanza . . . 1,032 new dealers. 

Henry F. Argento, vice-president 
and general manager of the operations, 
says that these dealers are not concen- 
trated in any single market area, but 
are quite evenly distributed through- 


out the nation. Addition of top dealers 
provides Raytheon with a strength- 
ened and expanded sales network in 
the competitive radio and television 
markets. 

When Argento and his merchandis- 
ing department outlined the sales con- 
test last fall they had three objectives: 

1. To step up sales of Raytheon 21- 
inch color sets. 

2. To sell black and white TV re- 
ceivers and radios. 

3. To net new dealerships. 

The company’s distributors were di- 
vided into four area groups, with $10,- 
000 worth of prizes offered in each 
group. Contest bulletin No. 1 went 
out November 22 to all distributors, 
announcing first prize as a color TV 
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set; second prize, choice of a mink 
stole, a spinet piano or a $500 U.S., 
Savings Bond; third prizes were 36 
Raytheon “T-150” transistor pocket- 
size radios, and fourth prizes, 30 ““T- 
100” transistor pocket radios. 

Special awards for the distributor 
principals were four “Charles F. 
Adams, Jr., President’s Awards” for 
the distributorship that sold the most 
Raytheon products, and the “Henry 
F. Argento General Manager’s 
Award” for those who signed up the 
most new dealers. 

It was a simple contest. There was 


nothing more for distributors and 
their wholesale salesmen to do than 
report Raytheon television and radio 
sales from November 14 through De- 
cember 31 on an official entry blank, 
and to total the number of new dealer- 
ships opened. 

Curtis L. Peterson, advertising 
manager, developed the first broad- 
side for the announcement which 
went out in November to all distri- 
butors. Len Milke, advertising coordi- 
nator, acting as contest editor, then 
began to send out a series of contest 
bulletins designed to increase the in- 
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terest in the contest, for a total of 17 
bulletins. 

Argento, in planning the contest 
with his staff, wanted emphasis on the 
sales of color TV sets and transistor 
radios. A system of points was devised 
to give the wholesale salesmen credit 
for sales of all products, from the 
color set through the black and white 
line to the smallest transistor radios. 

Credit for new dealerships was ac- 
counted for purely on the numbers 
signed up by the salesmen. 

Then the entire points-by-sales and 
the accumulated dealerships were to- 
taled under each distributorship to de- 
termine the winners of the grand 
prizes. No one distributor could win 
both the president’s award and that 
offered by the general manager. 

The “big surprise” came from Ray- 
theon when in January those conduct- 
ing the contest totaled the number of 
new dealerships. 

Argento credits much of the suc- 
cess of the sales contest to two points: 
“The right kind of TV and radio 
products, and the proper amounts of 
consistency and persistency in contact 
with the wholesale salesmen and dis- 
tributors.” 


Highly Interested 


Interest in the contest was seen 
early in the program with distributors 
showing more than casual curiosity 
about the event. Sales executives at 
Raytheon were busy answering per- 
sonal inquiries supplementing contest 
broadsides and bulletins. 

“This was an unusual contest in 
one respect,” Argento says. “The 
prizes we offered were mainly Ray- 
theon television and radio products, 
the very same items the distributors 
and salesmen were seeing every day. 

“There was no trip to Havana or 
Mexico City, or even Las Vegas. The 
top prize was the top product in our 
line. The fact that more than 1,000 
new dealerships were signed up by our 
distributors—and a large amount in 
dollar volume through their sales ef- 
forts—speaks eloquently about the ac- 
ceptance of the contest.” 

While initial emphasis was on the 
sale of color sets and the tiny tran- 
sistor radios, progress of the sales cam- 
paign indicated all the company’s 
products were receiving impetus. 
Standard radios, the tape recorder, 
and black and white TV’s were all 
mixed into the campaign across the 
country. 

The “stars” of the contest were the 
transistorized radios, Argento states, 
indicating an awakening consumer in- 
terest in the new “tubeless” portables. 

The End 
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A “Rough Ride” 


Puts Bostrom’s Prospects in a Mood to Buy 


The problem: To get fleet owners to specify 


“Level Ride 80" seats for replacment and to get 


truck makers to adopt them as original equip- 


ment. The how: Demonstrations in which pros- 


pects ride the bumps old-style, then feel the 


difference when they shift to the Bostrom seat. 


BY JAMES M. JOHNSTON 


If the road is rough for the orange 
and white Bostrom Mfg. Co. demon- 
stration truck as it rolls through its 
Illinois-Indiana territory today ( April 
1) the Bostrom demonstrator, Robert 
Rohde, will take it comfortably. 

This vehicle is showing owners of 
fleets of trucks a truck seat designed 
to give drivers a smooth “passenger 
car ride’ over bumpy roads. 

But there’s a built-in “rough ride” 
in this demonstration truck by which 
Director of Sales James J. Gibbons is 
taking the “Bostrom Level Ride 80” 
seat campaign directly to fleet owners. 
In the rear of the vehicle is a vibra- 
tion board. The demonstrator pushes 
a button while the truck is parked 
and a mass of gears causes the board 
to jolt and bounce just like the floor 
of a truck. Attached to the board are 
two truck seats — one a conventional 
seat, and the other a Bostrom Level 
seat, and the other a Bostrom seat. 
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As Bostrom’s guest you are asked 
to try a “ride” on the conventional 
seat first. The machine and vibration 
table whirr away and you get the 
usual “rough ride.” Next, you move 
to the Bostrom seat and the “ride’’ is 
considerably smoother. ‘To prove this 
isn’t imagination or hypnotism, Bos- 
trom laboratory engineers have work- 
ed out a scientific method of record- 
ing just how many bounces you felt 
per second. It supports Bostrom’s 
claim that your ride in its seat is five 
times easier than in the conventional 
seat. Rohde, however, does not have 
the scientific apparatus. The custom- 
er’s “feel” sells the seat for him. 

Gibbons is taking the campaign di- 
rectly to fleet owners for two reasons: 

1. He seeks to develop the replace- 
ment order market among truck own- 
ers. 

2. He seeks to develop further the 
market among truck makers by en- 


couraging fleet owners to request Bos- 
trom. seats on their next truck orders. 
Enough requests will convince many 
manufacturers that they ought to in- 
stall the seat as original equipment. 

Gibbons’ sales strategy follows a 
campaign in which the seat was sold 
to 22 major truck manufacturers and 
resulted in a 25% increase in sales 
for each four-week period since mid- 
1955. Bostrom sales volume is about 
$3 million per year. In 1955 the com- 
pany supplied 34% of seating equip- 
ment used on all makes of tractors. 

The “package” Bostrom has to sell 
contains not only a seat but a concept 
called “human engineering.” Karl 
Bostrom, chairman of the board, de- 
scribes it: 

“We seek to understand the ca- 
pacities and limitations of human be- 
ings and then accommodaté our prod- 
uct and organization to them. That 
is human engineering. 
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‘The development of our industrial 
civilization has come about through 
the application of material and me- 
chanical laws the principles of 
physics, chemistry and engineering. 
This mechanistic approach to design, 
particularly as we see it in our field 
of earth-moving, farm and transpor- 
tation equipment, has dominated en- 
gineering design. The fatigue-life of 
a crankshaft still has precedence over 
the fatigue of a human operator for 
whom the crankshaft or machine was 
designed in the first place. 

“In all fields there is an increasing 
awareness that the rigid constants of 


machines must be modified to accom- 
modate the dyn: 


ics of human beings 
for whom the machines are designed. 
Machines must be made to fit men. 
Men cannot be made to fit machines.” 

The first step in human engineer- 
ing is to study man. This Bostrom 
did. It put the truck driver under its 
microscope, analyzed him, gathered 


statistics about him, even worked out 


mathemat rmulas about his vi 
bration cycle 

various 
and weights of truck 


Engineers observed the 


drivers before designing a seat that 
could be adjusted to individual com- 
fort. That was a sales point valuable 
not only to Bostrom but to the truck 
manufacturers. 

As far back as 1938 the firm spon 
sored the first organized study of oc 
cupational hazards of truck and trac- 
tor drivers to determine how the vi 
brations and shocks in the vehicles 
they drive affects the health and work 
ing efficiency of the human body. 

In the 1940's the firm consulted 
army records and learned that soldiers 
assigned to trucks, tractors, tanks and 
other rough-riding equipment suffered 
kidney, back and stomach disorders. 
In 1951 another survey among medi 
cal men disclosed that numerous ills, 
including stomach ulcers, sacroiliac 
strain, chronic fatigue and herniated 
discs, stemmed from rough rides in 
truck cabs. 

Bostrom learned that discomfort at 
the wheel of a truck leaves the driver 
vulnerable to accidents and increases 
his risk to his employer; further, that 
continual discomfort in the driver’s 
seat sooner or later compels the driver 
to find another job. It’s expensive for 


TESTING “BOUNCE” of a truck ride, a specially equipped vehicle 
runs alongside truck. Two wires connecting vehicles pick up the 
jarring of the truck cab and truck driver. Technician follows relayed 


action on oscillograph in station wagon. 


TWO SEATS are featured in the demonstration truck—one a standard 
seat and the other a Level Ride 80. Advertising manager Richard Cory 
tries out the Bostrom seat, as Robert Rohde, demonstrator, calls his 
attention to the Level Ride caricatures used to start this article. Ride 
in the Bostrom seat is said to be five times smoother than conventional 


truck seat. 


the fleet owner to keep breaking 1n 
new drivers. The longer a driver 
stays on the job, the more valuable he 
becomes to the trucking company. 

So Bostrom produced .a seat, the 
Level Ride 80, designed to give the 
truck driver a “passenger car ride” 
and keep him on the job many years 
longer and maintain a lower accident 
record. In its design a torsional rub- 
ber spring suspension system is used 
for the isolation of shock and vibra- 
tion. This also divorces the two prob- 
lems of static and dynamic comfort. 

The seat is equipped with a com- 
bination of 316 adjustments so the 
driver, whatever his size and shape, 
can sit comfortably at his controls for 
any driving condition. 

Tension of the springs in the sus 
pension system can be adjusted to the 
weight of the driver by turning the 
knob of a calibrated gauge to preload 
the springs. This provides equal oper 
ating efficiency of the suspension 
whether the driver weighs 100 or 300 
pounds. The other adjustments per 
mit vertical, fore and aft, seat and 
back angle, and seat depth changes to 


accommodate the varying sizes of 


FLEET OWNERS are visited by this 
demonstration truck which lets them 
“feel” the difference between standard 
seat and the Bostrom product. 


drivers and permit them to change 
positions. 

Bostrom officials believe the labora- 
tory has produced their best sales 
points. The lab developed a device 
for measuring the “jerk” in the ride. 
It measured a person’s normal vibra- 
tion, when standing still or walking; 
measured it as he was taking a rough 
ride in a truck, and a smooth ride; 
arrived at a “satety zone” within 
which the jolts and jiggles can readily 
be accommodated by the driver. Now 
the firm makes sure each Bostrom 


seat leaving the factory will protect 
the driver from harmful vibration. 

The company also learned that dur- 
ing an average working day a truck 
driver on a conventional seat, even a 
good one, absorbs ride and motion 
energy (shock and vibration) equal to 
several times the impact of a fall from 
the Empire State Building. 

The instrument that tests rides 
electronically is called an_ oscillo- 
graph. Vibration pickups are placed 
on the floor of the truck cab (or vi- 
bration table if the test is given in the 
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laboratory) and on a belt attached to 
the driver. The oscillograph records 
on paper the bounce of the vibration 
table or truck cab by a line waving 
about three-eighths of an inch. The 
line representing the vibration of the 
driver on the conventional seat waves 
almost one inch. Consequently, the 
bounce of the table or truck is doubled 
by the conventional seat cushion. 

In the Bostrom seat test the table’s 
constant vibration is again recorded 
at three-eighths of an inch, but the 
oscillograph records the rider’s bounce 
by a line waving less than one-eighth 
ot an inch, showing that the vibration 
is decreased by 60% in the Bostrom 
Level 80 seat. 

Correlation of electronic ride 
graphs and driver reaction demon- 
strated that at low frequencies of one 
to one and one-half cycles per second 
(the normal frequency pattern of 
human beings as repeated in the pulse 
beat and average walking rate) the 
body can comfortably withstand vi- 
brations with a fairly high amplitude 
without danger to health. At higher 
frequencies a much lower amplitude 
of vibration is required for comfort. 
Since the natural frequency of trucks 
generally ranges froin two to five 
cycles per second, amplitude of vibra- 
tion must be substantially reduced to 
provide a ride within the normal 
“comfort” zone. 


Uses Suspension System 


The tests, which were given by the 
hundreds and correlated with special 
studies by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, showed the difference be- 
tween a static and a moving truck 
seat. The conventional seats are soft, 
plush and very comfortable. You'd 
like to be sitting on one at your desk 
right now. But when that truck or 
vibration table starts to move, the 
springs, foam rubber or combination 
of both that goes into the ordinary 
seat, make the rider more uncom- 
fortable by increasing his jolts. “More 
bounce to the ounce” is just what 
the truck driver does not want. There- 
fore, Bostrom decided, only a sus- 
pension system can provide the rider 
with the same kind of comfort the 
sitter enjoys. 

The instrumentation has _ been 
taken out of the laboratory and used 
for field tests among truck manufac- 
turers. Papers have been presented to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Allison K. Simons, Bostrom’s chief 
engineer, is a member of the SAE 
Ride and Comfort Committee and 
has established personal contacts with 
many leading automotive engineers 
who have welcomed the demonstration 
of the principle in their plants. 
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On sales calls one or more of the 
company’s engineers and usually a 
laboratory technician accompany the 
salesman. They give visual and in- 
strumented demonstrations of their 
equipment and consult with custom- 
ers’ engineering departments on the 
construction of special equipment 
(using the torsion suspension princi- 
ple) which will fit the design limi- 
tations of customers’ needs. For in- 
stance, some manufacturers use only 
certain approved colors. The Bostrom 
seat has to match them. The gas tank 
of some trucks is in the rear of the 
cab. Bostrom has to tailor its seats to 
fit. 

In April 1955 the Level Ride 80— 
Bostrom’s new truck seat—was intro- 
duced to the press at a special demon- 
stration in Detroit. A truck bed was 
fitted with four sets of seats (four 
conventional seats and four of Bos- 
trom’s) and with electronic equip- 
ment for recording the bounces. The 
automotive technical writers who took 
the “rides” preferred the Level Ride 
80 seat. One of them drank a cup of 


hot coffee while “riding.” 


Engineers Convinced 


The same demonstration was given 
to engineers at Chrysler, General Mo- 
tors, International Harvester and 
other manufacturers. These specia- 
lists were more aware of what Bos- 
trom was showing: the rubber tor- 
sional spring suspension seat and the 
instrumentation for measuring ride 
motion in terms of a single variable. 
Engineers, after all, do not buy prod- 
ucts because of their “‘feel.”” How- 
ever, once you confirm what they feel 
by scientific instruments, 
they will admit your argument car- 
ries weight. 

A few weeks after the demonstra- 
tion General Motors announced it had 
adopted the seat for several of its 
1955 models, and that the seat would 
be available as special equipment 
through all GM dealers. Also, the 
seat is now available factory-installed 
from several other manufacturers, 
such as Dodge, Four Wheel Drive, 
and International Harvester. 

By this time Bostrom’s advice was 
being sought by executives concerned 
with ride comfort. An operator of a 
fleet of 150 trucks recently called 
Gibbons in desperation. 

“When can you do for our trucks ?” 
he asked. “A man who has driven for 
me five years is quitting. Says he lost 
25 pounds in four months driving one 
of our new trucks. He’s just begin- 
ning to be valuable to me, too. It’ll 
take me a long time to train as care- 
ful a driver to know the routes, and 
I know the cost will be high. If my 
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drivers cannot stand up physically in 
the job of driving, I might as well 
quit.” 

Another firm sought help from Bos- 
trom engineers because its union was 
asking for a health and welfare clause 
in’ contract renewal. The company, 
therefore, was thinking about in- 
stalling Bostrom seats to give the 
union drivers more health at a lower 
insurance cost. 

Another fleet 
trom: 

“We feel that this seat is of great 


Bos- 


owner wrote 


Headquarters for PROVEN "Tools for Selling” 


advantage to us due to the fact that 
it lessens driving fatigue and allows 
the driver to be more alert to the 
hazards of driving. The driver is less 
tired on his return from a run; con- 
sequently his attitude toward his en- 
vironment is decidedly improved. 
For the most part, the driver spends 
the greater part of his time awake on 
duty in the seat driving. We feel that 
our accident rate should decrease both 
from a public liability and work- 
man’s compensation standpoint as 
many on-the-job injuries today can 
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be traced directly to improper posture 
and bodily shock. . Particularly 
noteworthy is the over-all ac- 
ceptance of this seat by our drivers.” 

With results of these tests and Bos- 
trom’s personal experiences and rec- 
ommendations as selling points, Gib- 
bons is confident of developing the 
vast fleet owner replacement market. 

The demonstration truck contains 
literature, advertising matter and 
other sales tools prepared by Richard 
Cory, advertising sales promotion 
manager. 

Equipped with booklets declaring, 


“Kidney Buster Seats Lead to In- 
creased Operating Costs,” and telling 
why the Level Ride 80 seats are 
kind to kidneys, Rohde is visiting 
Bostrom distributors, holding sales 
meetings and teaching them the best 
technique of demonstration. 

Then, with the distributor, he visits 
at least three key fleet owner ac- 
counts. Rohde demonstrates while 
the distributor watches both the dem- 
onstration technique and the _pros- 
pect’s reaction. On the second call 
the distributor is encouraged to con- 
duct his own‘ demonstration, which 
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consists of a “ride’’ on a conventional 
seat and a Bostrom seat on the vi- 
bration table. Because of its delicacy 
and because a special engineer would 
have to ride along to keep it in order, 
an oscillograph is not used with the 
demonstration unit. 

Cartage firms that operate fleets of 
trucks for hire are extremely con- 
scious of safety, operating values, costs 
and preventive maintenance,” Gib- 
bons says. ‘“They will be able to re- 
place their present truck seats with 
ours, or purchase trucks from the 
manufacturer with our seats already 
installed. 

“We are making an offer to the 
fleet owners. Through our distribu- 
tors we are underwriting a 30-day 
memo billing for our seat to be in- 
stalled in their trucks. If the fleet 
owner doesn’t like the seat, he can 
remove it, and Bostrom will reim- 
burse the distributor. 

“We are confident in making that 
offer, because we have yet to receive 
a complaint or return of the seat. We 
guarantee the seat for one year. Aver- 
age maintenance costs of a standard 
seat are $35 per year. The Bostrom 
80 costs over standard seating are 
about the same. The difference is 
paid for the first year by our guar- 
antee. The ride is free.” 

Rohde is concentrating on the Mid- 
dle West now. developing the market 
in each state, then moving on. He 
will soon hit heavily-trucked Ohio, 
and spend some time in Akron, which 
has more truck fleets than any other 
city in the nation. In each area he will 
work with the manufacturers’ agent, 
coaching district salesmen and _ help- 
ing to sell fleet owner accounts. His 
next area will be Kansas City, and 
after that, the West Coast. 

As the demonstration vehicle piles 
up milage and the vibration table 
buzzes along in its almost daily exer- 
cize, showing potential customers the 
Jekyll-Hyde of truck seat comfort, 
Rohde and the distributors are trying, 
of course, to sell Level 80 seats. But 
with every jolt of the table they hope 
to convince their customers of some- 
thing additional—the effectiveness of 
research in “human engincering.” 
After the story is all told, that con- 
cept, Bostrom believes, will have the 
most far-reaching impact. The End 


Exclusive Data 
Few sales quotas are set without 
the help of Sales Management’s 
annual SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. 
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STANDARD OF PERFECTION — 
| A | LIVESTOCK SHOW 
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EXHIBIT 


The Southwest American Exposition will 
be the Southwest's biggest 1956 attraction 
a mammoth agricultural, industrial and enter- 
tainment display plus the original “Atoms for 
Peace” exhibit shown at the Geneva conference 
last summer by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This will be the first and only publie 
showing of this world-famous exhibit and will 
be sponsored by the Oklahoma Frontiers of 
Science Foundation and the State of Oklahoma. 

Other features of the Exposition will be a 
Standard of Perfection Livestock Show, 
Manufacturers’ Exposition, National Cotton 
Fashion Festival, Do It Yourself Show, and 
entertainment attractions of unique and out- 
standing quality. 

SPECIAL EXPOSITION SUPPLEMENT APRIL 22 

Special sections of The Daily Oklahoman 
will be published Sunday, April 22, devoted 
to the Southwest American Exposition and 
the “Atoms for Peace” exhibit. Advertisers 
are offered a valuable opportunity to tell their 
sales or institutional story in this special 
edition, reaching more than a million potential 
customers from top management on down. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company * The Farmer Stockman 
WKY, WKY-TV, Oklahoma * WSFA-TV, Montgomery, Ala. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


by Sales and 
Credit Managers— 


“TRAVELING 
CREDIT’ 


Throughout the country, sales and 
credit managers are enthusiastic 
about the Douglas-Guardian Plan 
of ‘Traveling Credit.”’ 

This Plan reduces friction 
between Sales Managers and 
Credit Managers because it 
enables a manufacturer to ship 
merchandise in larger amounts 
without added credit risks. 

Douglas-Guardian issues field 
warehouse receipts on merchan- 
dise—receipts which give you 
control over the inventory. Local 
banks and lending agencies also 
regard our field warehouse 
receipts as prime collateral. When 
your distributors wish to use the 
receipts as security in their own 
localities, funds can be made 
available for payment of your 
invoices. 

For complete information, mail 
the coupon. 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, La. 


Please have your representative 
phone us for an appointment. 


Send us full information on Field 
Warehousing. 


Title 

Company's Name 
Address 

City 


Zone State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
individual's Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Telephone Number SM-4-1-56 
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PHOTO: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


TALKING TO DEALERS in three large western states is an easy job for these 
members of ServiSoft’s sales training staff. They gather in a small, comfortable 
office, scripts in hand, and tape record their messages. The microphone is 
passed from one man to the other to make an interesting presentation. Left 
to right: R. W. Tang, sales representative; Glenn Bostrom, v-p; Ken Brinks, 
consumer sales, and George Griffin, treasurer. 


Training Dealers by Tape 


When your business grows, new 
problems arise. Maintaining an eftec- 
tive and continuing sales training 
program when you rely on dealers and 
their salesmen in several states, is one 
of them, as ServiSoft of California 
found out. ServiSoft is a Glendale- 
based soft-water service firm operat- 
ing in California, Arizona, Nevada. 

By 1954 the firm had expanded to 
60 franchised dealers in these three 
states. Every dealer employs several 
salesmen. On the ServiSoft staff are 
four sales experts, each qualified in 
a specific phase of the soft-water serv- 
ice business. 

Problem was to pass along their 
specialized knowledge to the 60 deal- 
ers and then to their salesmen in the 
field. 

Several plans were suggested, re- 
jected. 

Periodic home-office sales meetings 
were effective but costly if conducted 
often. Sales bulletins lacked the 
enthusiasm and immediacy needed. 
Written material was frequently mis- 
laid, or given a_ once-over-lightly 
treatment without being absorbed. 
Field trips by the specialists were a 
possibility, but again cost, both in 
time and money, was prohibitive. 

The question was asked, ““Why not 
send oral messages on tape from the 
sales specialists ?” 

ServiSoft decided that magnetic 
tape was the best answer to its prob- 
lem and began working on a series 
of recordings for sales training use. 

That was nearly two years ago. 
Today the “program on tape” is well 
under way. This is how it works: 


Each of the 60 dealers is visited 
three times a year by one of the sales 
specialists. The specialist briefs the 
dealer not only in his specialized 
phase of the business, but presents on 
magnetic tape the latest presentations 
by the other three specialists. A series 
of charts illustrates the recordings. 

Tapes and charts fall into four 
classifications corresponding to the 
four phases of training: (1) consumer 
sales relations; (2) technical aspects 
of soft water; (3) customer service; 
(4) employe-management orientation. 

There are two phases to the pro- 
gram—a dealer-training plan, and a 
dealer salesman-training plan. The 
four specialists train the dealers; the 
dealers, with the help of the tapes 
and charts, train their salesmen., And 
since these aids are always available, 
dealers can provide training on a year- 
round basis. 

Says George Griffin, ServiSoft 
treasurer: “Even though you have 
a top-quality product or service to 
sell, you’re not in the running unless 
you can convey that quality to the 
customer, Only well-trained salesmen 
can do it. 

“We have found our audio-visual 
sales training plan based on these 
tape recordings the most efficient 
method at our disposal. Cost of our 
two tape recorders—with two ma- 
chines we can make duplicate record- 
ings from a master copy—was less 
than $500 and, even with a constantly 
expanding program, expenditures for 
the re-usable ‘Scotch’ plastic record- 
ing tape run less than $100 a year.” 


The End 
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DALLAS’ NEWEST LANDMARKS: 
Buildings in progress or completed in downtown 
Dallas last year. 23rd in population, Dallas 

was exceeded only by New York, Los Angeles 
and Chicago in dollar volume of 1955 

building permits. (Dun & Bradstreet) 


— 


DALLAS’ BUSINESS IS BIGGER THAN DALLAS: 


FOURTH in the nation 
in building permits 


DALLAS: is building at an astonishing pace to 
care for its growing business. Banking, finance, 
insurance, petroleum, wholesale, distributing, con- 
vention and transportation center of the Southwest, 
Dallas is also the retail marketplace for the 72 sur- 
rounding counties that depend on Dallas for their 
metropolitan city needs. Dallas merchants, in turn, 
look to their out-of-town customers for nearly 40% 
of their retail volume. 

Dallas does not live by Dallas alone, nor should 


your product be limited to Dallas’ resident cus- 
tomers. One Dallas merchant says 95% of his out-of- 


town charge account customers subscribe to The 
Dallas News. Through advertising in The News, 
with its 20% larger circulation, broader influence 
and greater, more selective coverage of the entire 
Dallas Market, you can build your Dallas sales sub- 
stantially and progressively bigger than you would 
expect from Dallas alone. 


For additional information on Dallas, the Dallas Market 
and The Dallas Morning News, contact our nearest repre- 
sentative - - or inquire of our research department direct, 
through the Advertising Director. 


ONLY THE DALLAS NEWS 
COVERS THE 
BIGGER DALLAS MARKET 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER: more people BUY The News... more people READ The News... 


more people are INFLUENCED by The News than any other North Texas newspaper. 
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CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. ¢ 


Pp 
New York e Chicago e Detroit e Los Angeles ee Atlanta « San Francisco 


1956 


Displaymacter 
the Ring Binder that 
STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect's attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
props up at a 30° angle when prospect 
is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better 
presentation. Sets up and takes down 
in a flash; no fussing with gadgets 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


Bring All. Shoppers 


Turn prospects into customers 
quicker and easier with the terrific 
P-O-P impact of colorful Gleam- 
Satin Banners, Pennants, Sashes 
and Miniatures. Wonderful pres- 
tige for any product, too! 

close up with many sales 

ing ideas in our FREE Idea 


yours for the asking 


HOLLYWOOD 
Cine adeeb 


12nd Street, Ne 


Telephone ORegon 9-4790 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


New Ad Medium Debut: 
Sponsored Sound Systems 


At auto races, where sports car enthusiasts gather, Hambro Auto- 
motive hires a mobile p.a. system to carry race news—and ads. 


Three days ago, at the international 
sports car races at Sebring, Fia., the 
national distributor for the U.S. of the 
famous English MG and Austin- 
Healey sports cars shared sponsorship 
with other American firms of a new 
advertising medium: public address 
systems. 

Hambro Automotive Corp. hired 
the services of a complete mobile 
studio and with the co-sponsors, in- 
cluding American Oil Co. (Amoco), 
gave its professional announcer a free 
hand to relate the commercials to spot 
events at the auto race track. 

“We intend to take advantage of 
this medium—sponsored sound sys- 
tems—whenever pozsible,” declares 
Miss Ethel Norling, Hambro’s adver- 
tising manager. 


Little Left to Chance 


“As with other media, public ad- 
dress sponsorship is most effective 
when preceded and accompanied by 
well-planned merchandising and mar- 
keting decisions and activities,” Miss 
Norling finds. Between Hambro and 
its “broadcasting” specialist as little 
as possible is left to chance because 
“the p.a. race coverage is to the com- 
mercial spots what art, color and 
typography are to printed advertise- 
ments.” 

Display materials and announce- 
ments in the printed race program 
share the sponsor’s credit with equip- 
ment suppliers: General Coach Co., 
donor of the sound trailer; Ford 
Motor Co., whose Courier demon- 
strator pulls the assemblage; Radio 
Corporation of America, that provides 
latest sound equipment as an active 
demonstrator; Faircast System that 
supplies the package, an announcer 
and tie-ins with local radio stations 
when desired. 

Since loudspeaker listeners are un- 
able to flip the switch off or to an- 
other station, the p.a. sponsor has a 
captive audience. But abuse of this 
privilege could lead to the same reac- 
tions as some sound systems on public 
transit have produced. For Hambro’s 


listeners, the auto race constitutes the 
heart of the program, and spectators 
at exciting bends in the track can de- 
pend on the announcer to keep them 
abreast of the over-ail situation. 

However, in a day-long race such 
as last week’s, several laps may occur 
without any important change in po- 
sition. Even more distinct program 
breaks marked the national sports car 
races sponsored last October by Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp. 
Seven separate contests afforded 
breaks for Hambro’s announcements 
and additional general-interest mate- 
rial. 

News and weather broadcasts from 
local radio stations provide many op- 
portunities for program development. 
Hambro’s sound expert either picks 
these up for direct relay, records them 
for presentation when convenient, or 
gives the essence in shortened form. 
Arrangements can also be made for 
Hambro’s coverage of an event to be 
picked up and broadcast by a nearby 
station. Similar television facilities are 
available but have not yet been em- 
ployed by the sports car producer. 


Plays Light Classics 


Musical interludes can be developed 
with relative ease and Hambro’s sound 
supplier carries a library of demonstra- 
tion records provided by a retail house, 
The Orchestra Pit. Whereas the mu- 
sic of a previous generation might best 
suit the interests of some gatherings, 
popular and light classics appeal par- 
ticularly to young sports car enthus- 
iasts. 

The interest radio audiences show 
in broadcast personalities is sufficient 
to warrant a p.a. sponsor’s considera- 
tion of an all-embracing, personality- 
type program incorporating news, mu- 
sic, jokes and straight talks with spot 
commercials. For human interest 
value and continuity in its coverage 
of separate events, Hambro relies on 
the personal charm of one particular 
announcer—Michael Wynne-W illson. 
The former Londoner’s bright blazer 
and matching manner typify sports 
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cars, while his present connection with 
Cottage Products in New England 
captures the interest of many people. 

Flexible format of the firm’s com- 
mercials is based on a carefully pre- 
pared unifying thread of specific mer- 
chandise data. The fine points of 
Hambro’s MG and Austin-Healey 
models are entwined with helpful 
sports car hints of interest to all fans. 
Personal interviews with race officials 
and sports car personalities constitute 
an important program feature. Be- 
cause of his experience, Hambro’s an- 
nouncer has even been called on to mc 
distribution of prizes. Opportunities 
of this nature connect a p.a. sponsor 
with leaders of the field in the audi- 
ence’s minds. But care must be taken 
not to offend by seeming to exploit 
important contacts. 


Care in Copy 


“We make sure that all discussion of 
merchandise is factual and authorita- 
tive,” notes Miss Norling, who super- 
vises the firm’s p.a. scripts and sees 
that all brand names and motor parts 
are correctly pronounced. ‘Before 
touching the typewriter, the copy 
writer should know the particular 
qualities of the firm’s products and 
services which are to be promoted. As 
in any advertising, the ‘broadcast’ 
copy theme should show why or hou 
these qualities will provide consumer 
satisfaction. To be successful, com- 
mercials should stimulate consumer 
interest to the action point. Questions 
the script writer should ask himself 
are: ‘What phraseology will be most 
likely to catch and hold listeners’ at- 
tention?’ and ‘How can I impart the 
consumer viewpoint to each element 
of the message ?’ 

“The ideal announcer has much 
more than just a pleasing voice. His 
tone and inflection denote sincerity. 
Few can impart confidence unless they 
feel it themselves. Even during a short 
break in a race, it is not the number 
of words which can be spoken in 60 
seconds that counts, but the degree to 
which the sales message penetrates the 
listeners’ consciousness. Pauses are like 
white space in printed advertising— 
to ease comprehension.” 

With a flexibility which permits 
paging and announcement of lost ar- 
ticles, Hambro’s p.a. operation is 
nevertheless comparable in most re- 
spects to that of a small radio station. 
Time signals are a regular service and 
the “goldfish bowl” studio is invari- 
ably a center of interest. 

(The service described is supplied 
by Faircast System, Hamilton, Mass. ) 


The End 
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Oh, how 
he wishes 


he was in Peoria! 


Mr. Spacebuyer:—You've got to be IN the Peoria Journal Star 
to sell the 560,000 people in the rich 13-county Peoriarea . . . to get the results 
of the Midwest's most modern printing plant with its new Goss 8-Unit Headliner Press 
utilizing Hurletron Electric Eye and Goss Colortrol for exact color register. 
Don't you wish you had your regular and market test schedules in the Peoria Journal Star? 
(Represented nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc.) 


Peoria Journal Star covers all Peoriarea—daily circulation exceeds 100,000. 


vy /figz,1/ THe New STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 
ficial! of EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


OVER 200,000 POPULATION 


On October 19, 1955, Henderson County, Kentucky was 
officially included in the Evansville Standard Metropolitan 
Area according to the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, Statis- 
tical Standards Division. This places the area among the 
first 100 Metropolitan Areas in the United States. 


An Excellent Test Market too! 


@ Isolated but readily accessible 

@ Representative in size 

@ Has many diversified industries 

@ Has abundance of natural resources 
@ Has representative, stable economy 
@ Many other Test Market features 


TOTAL 16 county market ... nearly 2 mil- 
lion population, Courier and Press circulation 3 
daily: 8 out of 10 families — Sunday: 2 out of 3. detailed information: 


General 
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: Department 
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High-Spotting the Survey 
In every first-of-the-month issue SALES MANAGEMENT forecasts 
what the month’s retail sales will be in more than 200 leading U. S. 
and Canadian cities . . . in the editorial section called “High Spot 
Cities.” Actually, “High Spot Cities” is a month-by-month supplement 
to the annual Sales Management SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 


What It Takes to Be a Manager 


(continued from page 27) 


tives. This faith is usually the secret 
weapon against the discouragement of 
difficulties and problems. 

The manager’s behavior, his facial 
expressions, even the droop of his 
shoulders, are all watched closely by 
the rank and file of employes. A dis- 
couraged and despondent executive 
can send the morale of 100 or more 
employes into the gutter. A worried- 
looking boss can send a wave of fear 
rolling through an_ organization 
which starts a chain of resignations 
among the best people and work slow- 
down among nearly all of them. 

You may properly ask, how does 
a man develop a positive, optimistic 
attitude? With the problems of Gov- 
ernment regulations, taxation, cut- 
throat competition, strikes, personnel 
failures besetting him daily, most 
modern managers face enough grief 
to make them contemplate suicide once 
a week. How do some men develop 
the ability to relax in the midst of 
constant pressure and trouble? 

An important key to the answer is 
health. Vigorous good health is es- 
sential if a manager is to keep up the 
pace demanded by managerial respon- 


sibility. This means proper eating 
habits, care against overindulgence in 
smoking and drinking, adequate rest 
and exercise. A sick or half-sick man- 
ager is a real handicap to a company. 

All work and no play usually pro- 
duces a tense and grim executive. 
Hobbies and outside interests give a 
man greater capacity and vigor in his 
professional role. Vacations are neces- 
sary—and no company should permit 
its key executives to get so swamped 
that they feel guilty for taking time 
off. 

It is not easy to stay undisturbed 
when things around you are going 
wrong. Jokes about the ulcer inci- 
dence among business managers is no 
joke. Our country’s consumption of 
aspirin is a national disgrace. 

Another important weapon against 
worry and pessimism is faith—faith in 
the people to whom you have as- 
signed an important job, faith in your- 
self, faith in God. People more often 
than not live up to the faith they 
know you have in them. You your- 
self more often than not do a good 
job if you believe you can. 

There is a little prayer which could 


be labeled, ““The Manager’s Prayer,” 
it goes something like this: 

“Oh Lord, give me the serenity to 

accept with grace those things | 
cannot change, 

The courage to work and fight for 

those I can, 

And the wisdom to know the 

difference.” 

In this same vein, I should like to 
tell you of an experience | had during 
the early days of the company. It 
happened in the winter of 1947. Our 
problems were seemingly insurmount- 
able. The new “mousetrap” we had 
brought to the world had laid a giant 
egg—nobody was beating a path to 
our doorstep. Working capital had 
fallen to a zero level, sales were non- 
existent, the frozen food industry gen- 
erally was on the verge of going broke. 
As the saying goes, “When the tide 
goes out, the rocks begin to show.” 
Everywhere I looked there were 
rocks! 

At this point I decided to attend 
the canners’ convention in Atlantic 
City. This:was a mistake. My gloom 
was merely an echo of the gloom I 
found on all sides down there. Misery 
loves company and I found’ a crowd 
that year on the boardwalk. 

My stomach began to ache. I wor- 
ried about the stock we had sold to the 


woman’s day follows the 


45,000,000 people live in the suburbs today. By 1975, this 
figure will probably read around 83,000,000—or more!* 
But even without statistics, a short ride outside the city 
limits and a quick look at the long rows of single-family 
homes and shiny new cars is enough to tell you where the 
big new multimillion dollar market is today. 


How to reach these 45,000,000 plus choice customers? 


86 


No other magazine does it like WOMAN’sS Day. Sold only 
in the A&P, it gives you 100% single copy sales. And, as 
the mass migration to the suburbs goes on, jthe A&P goes 
right along, and naturally, so does WOMAN’S Day. Check 
the chart and see how WOMAN’S Day concentrates more 
of its circulation in the all-important suburbs. 


*Source: U.S. News & World Report, March 1956 
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public. | worried about the employes 
we had wheedled away from secure, 
well-paying jobs. I went to sleep— 
eventually—at night worrying. I woke 
up early in the morning worrying. 
I even worried about the sleep I was 
losing. 

My family lived in Atlantic City so 
I was staying with them. Besides, it 
saved the hotel expense we could ill 
afford. One day near the end of the 
convention, my father asked me if | 
would like to accompany him to a 
Rotary Club lunch. I had little stom- 
ach for it but I knew he’d feel hurt 
if I refused. 

My unhappiness deepened when | 
learned that the guest speaker was a 
minister of the gospel. I was in no 
mood for a sermon. This minister was 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. He an- 
nounced that his subject would be, 
““Tension—the Disease That Is De- 
stroying the American Businessman.” 

From the first words he uttered | 
felt as though he were talking only to 
me. I knew I was the tensest man 
in the audience. It was a great speech, 
one that he has given again and again 
all over this country. His formula 
for relaxing and putting aside worry 
I would like to repeat: 

First, you relax physically. This is 
' 


done by stretching out in bed or in 


shift 


to the 


a comfortable chair. Then you meth- 
odically and carefully concentrate on 
relaxing each part of your body. Start 
with your scalp, then your face, your 
neck, your shoulders and so on down 
until you are as loose as a pan of 
ashes. 

Second, you relax your mind. You 
recall a pleasant incident in your life 
—a vacation, your honeymoon, a play, 
a book, anything that brings back into 
your mind’s eye a pleasant scene. 

Finally, you relax your soul. ‘This 
for most of us businessmen is a little 
tougher. But it can be done by re- 
newing your faith in the Lord. You 
get right with God. You check your 
fears and worries with Him. He can 
handle them much better than you 
can. You do this in prayer. If you 
know no other prayer, the age-old 
children’s one will do quite well, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, | 
pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

The first thing you know you'll be 
fast asleep. 1 know because in desper- 
ation I tried it out that very night 
after hearing Dr. Peale tell about it. 
It worked for | awoke the next morn- 
ing refreshed and renewed and con- 
vinced we would get out of our jam 
some way. We did. 

The job of inspiring others also in- 


volves some important mechanical 


skills. You want men who can talk 
well, men who can write well, men 
who can be understood, men who can 
sell people on doing what they want 
them to do. 

Some people have these skills nat- 
urally; most have to develop them 
laboriously. How? By practice, prac- 
tice and more practice. This is why 
public speaking courses are desirable 
for an aspiring manager. He should 
also strive to excel in clear, concise 
written expression. A large measure 
of his success will depend on his abil- 
ity to communicate. 


5. Courage. Managers must be 
men who will gamble—not in the 
Monte Carlo, Churchill Downs or 
crap-shooting sense of the word. Busi- 
ness is a matter of taking a risk and 
quite often the magnitude of the risk 
is a measure of the possible gain, 
or loss. 

In nearly every business decision 
someone must have the courage to 
take positive action without having in 
hand all the facts and data that make 
that decision risk-free. ‘To wait for 
all the necessary information may 
mean missing an opportunity, may 
mean a more aggressive competitor 
will take the important initiative, may 
mean a timing failure. Timing in 


suburbs 


Magazine, Base Issue 

Good Housekeeping (February 1954) 
Ladies’ Home Journal (March 1955) 
McCall's (March 1952) 


Woman’s Day (November 1955) 


Total U.S. Circulation Billion $ Markets Circulation 


Woman’s Home Companion (February 1954)... 


% Total U.S. 


CIRCULATION OF MAGAZINES IN THE 19 METROPOLITAN COUNTY MARKETS OF A BILLION $ SALES OR MORE* 


Suburban Circulation % Total U.S. 
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Here’s What the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago says about 


“Fort Wayne is truly one of the pillars of 
our industrial economy with a prosperous 


past and a hopeful future." 


. superb location for heavy manufac- 
turing . . . directly astride the country's 
main belt of population, transportation 


and industry." 


"Well over half the couatry'’s output of 
magnet wire is produced in Fort Wayne.” 
The area is the capital and birthplace of 
the gasoline pump industry..." 

For free copy of complete report write 


PAUL H. KNAPP 
General Adv. Mgr 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent 


The News-Sentinel 


and 
THE JOURNAL- GAZETTE 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


| OOSE - LEAF 


PRODUCTS 


Designed to get Results 


TRE 


'IOOK TO ELBE for every 


advertising and sales 
promotion requiring: 
Binders + Presentation Books 
Folders » Merchandising Kits 


Swatch and Sample Displays 


Sales Aids « Business Gifts 
Phone Address Books 
Phone Book Covers 


whatever your position 
You'll save time & money 
using this 


FREE JOGA 
BOWLLET £ 

ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


iS N Y Showroom 
” 411 Fourth Avenue 


One of America’s Largest Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf Products 


business affairs is vital. So usually 
someone, a manager with courage, 
must stick his neck out and decide to 
do something—now! 

It takes courage to delegate. To 
give a subordinate the authority to 
perform a function, to stand aside and 
let him make a decision—a decision 
that may turn out to be wrong—takes 
valor. It is a fundamental precept 
of business management that although 
the work load may be distributed 
down the line, and many decisions 
may and should be made down the 
line, final responsibility for an oper- 
ation cannot be delegated. Results of 
a departmental decision cannot be 
ducked by the department head ; per- 
formance of a division is the respon- 
sibility of a division vice-president ; 
deeds and performance (or lack of 
it) of every individual in a company 
is the responsibility of the president. 
A manager can never abdicate this 
responsibility. 

Since it is a well understood code 
that a manager must take the blame 
for the mistakes of his organization 
yet at the same time pass along the 
credit for its success, it defies a man’s 
natural instincts not to review and 
approve every within his 
jurisdiction. When this happens you 
have no true delegation. One of the 
hardest lessons for a manager to learn 
is to “let go.” 


decision 


The courage to delegate is partic 
larly strained when the person to 
whom the job is delegated happens 
to be young or relatively inexperi- 
enced. I have always liked the term 
American Brake Shoe’s William 
Given uses “the freedom to fail,” as 
a basic management principle in this 
matter. Men will not take risks and 
make decisions if they find mistakes 
mean dismissal. The climate of a com- 
pany, set by its top management, must 
allow for failures in decision-making 
if there is to be a development of man- 
agerial ability within the organiza- 
tion. We learn far more by our er- 
rors than our successes, but it takes 
a courageous executive to encourage 
this freedom. 

It takes courage to be tough, to say 
“no” to requests that come daily to 
a manager’s desk. It’s much pleasanter 
to acquiesce and to be a good guy. 
But with every important executive 


Exclusive Data 


Few sales quotas are set without 
the help of Sales Management’s 
annual SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. 


position goes the unpleasant task of 
being a wet blanket when the good 
of the organization is involved. 

It takes courage to ask your su- 
perior for advice. Many executives 
have the idea that, once given a re- 
sponsibility, it will be viewed as a 
sign of weakness if they admit they 
are stumped now and then. It always 
takes courage for a man in an exec- 
utive position to say “I don’t know.” 

It takes courage to disagree with a 
There has been a lot writ- 
ten and even more said about the un- 
desirability of the yes-man. Neverthe- 
less, it takes real guts sometimes for 
a man to say “Boss, I think you are 
wrong Sir!” It takes even more guts 
tor a manager to take action without 
a precedent or company policy to back 
him up. 


superior. 


When a manager is given respon- 
sibility it is not for him to complain 
or alibi. Nor can he wait for a decree 
from above when immediate action is 
called for. 

If the action his best judgment tells 

him should be taken is one 
forbidden by policy or instruction 
from higher management, then the 
executive should try to get clearance 
for a change of policy. When there 
is not enough time for the clearance 
to come through, he has to take action 
and explain or defend it afterward. 

A manager is supposed to get things 
lone. This often takes real pluck 

Lawrence Appley, president, Ameri- 
can Management Association, in one 
of his recent bulletins says: “A prin- 
ciple for the propagation of the Man- 
agement Species might run as fol- 
lows: To blend with one’s environ- 
ment may earn survival; to oppose it 
risks extermination; to control and 
redirect it insures progress.” 


expressly 


6. Character. Managers n be 
men of high integrity. The quality 
of integrity—the honesty, sincerity, 
the moral posture of a top executive 
must be unquestionable. This is a 
common ingredient of all real leaders. 
They may have the previously dis- 
cussed five characteristics in greater or 
lesser degree; on this quality there 
can be no compromise. 

Integrity manifests itself in many 
ways, some quite subtle, I think. 

Leaders of integrity have humility. 
President. Eisenhower, probably the 
greatest leader of men in our time, 
demonstrated this quality the night 
that he was elected President of the 
United States. You will remember his 
words as he stood before his deliriously 
happy campaign workers, having 
achieved the top accolade of Ameri- 
can life: ““We should always take our 
jobs seriously but never ourselves.” 
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Arrogant leaders are short-lived. 
Arrogant managers may survive be- 
cause they own the business or have 
their boards of directors buffaloed. 
But their companies never attain their 
full potential because people cannot 
feel loyalty to arrogance. As Clarence 
Frances once said, “You can never 
buy an employe’s loyalty—this you 
have to earn. 

On this same subject Disraeli w fealy 
remarked, ‘Every man has the right 
to be conceited, unti! he is successful.” 
The success of every manager is so 
tied up with the efforts of those 
around him that he cannot help but 
be humble if he is a man of integrity. 

I race sailboats for a hobby—not 
well, I’m afraid, but enthusiastically. 
In sailboat racing have a term 

“Corinthianism” which | 
illustrates this quality of in- 


we 
known as 
believe 
tegrity. 

I had to demonstrate 
‘Corinthianism” to my children a cou- 
ple of summers ago. The Foxes’ boat 
by some strange fluke rounded the 
first mark well ahead of the fleet. It 
was the first time 
pened. By 


occasion 


ever hap- 
an even stranger fluke (the 
Long Island Sound are 
their flukiness) we ap- 
proached the second mark with our 
‘ompet sight under 
At this exultant moment, father 
goofed. In rou mark the 
the 


had 


this had 


breezes on 
famous tor 
itors out of our 
stern. 
inding this 
and struck 


We 


I ain boom jibed ove! 


buoy a resounding 
ouled out. 

I turned 
mooring. 


thump. 


and started home 
The children who 
crewing nearly had apoplexy. 
“Holy cow, Dad, are you doing, 
the finish line is in the other direc 
tion!’ I explained we had committed 
a foul and were required to withdraw 
from the race. “B 


the boat 
Tor our 
were 


what 


it no one saw us 

glasses could they 

have seen 
It took 


hat since we 


little while to point out 
knew we had committed 
a foul that was all that counted. That 
s “Corinthianism.” 

To be a man must have 
the confidence of his superiors that his 

tions will be the same whether his 
deeds are subject to observation or 


Th Ss iS integrity. 


a Manager 


| think that the development of 
managers is of tremendous i importance 
important to our children and the 
generations to come, important to the 
important to 
important to our precious 
American way of life. It is a profes- 
sion of which I am proud to be a 
member—junior grade. I would be 
supremely happy if either of my sons 
ir both of them, would choose to as- 
pire to and could qualify as managers. 
The End 


free 
our country, 


enterprise system, 
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find out how to 


INCREASE OVERSEAS SALES 


by reducing 


transportation 
costs for your 


customers 


For the complete story — send for 
‘Water on the Brain,"’ which tells you 
how to reduce gross costs of your 
products abroad by cutting the 


consignee's freight and overhead 
through air shipping via AEl. See how 
this frees dollars for increased pur- 


chases from you. Send for it today! 
—=>—-— Cable Address: AIRSEAEX — SURFRET 


AIR EXPRESS 
INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


90 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4 - BO 39-0200 


Chicage * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Miami 
Newark * New Orleans * Philadelphia * San Francisco 


OVER 300 WORLD-WIDE OFFICE 
AND AGENCY LOCATIONS 


LARGEST RF. 


Comparison of Shipping Costs 
OCEAN vs. AIR 


From New York to 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Total Charges 


AiR VIA AEl 
$7947.83 $5641.37 
Total Time in Transit 2 weeks 5 days 


On just one shipment. . . this shipper saved 
9 DAYS’ DELIVERY TIME AND $2,306.46 


OCEAN 


Po oe © oe © 6 oe 6 oe oe 6 ee ee ee 
Air Express International Corp., 

90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Show me how reduced transporta- 
tion costs by air—and AEl—will 
win me customers, sales and profits 
overseas. Send me the folder, 
“Water on the Brain,"’ today! 
Name _Position 

Firm Name___ FS 
Address_ ‘ i eae 
 ——e Zone__State 


tc 


D. COVERAGE 


of any Farm Magazine in TEXAS and 
OKLAHOMA! 


FIRST 
FIRST 


Southwest! 
FIRST in 


man 1S 


where a 


farm magazine ougnt t be 
Farms and Ranche f the 
why The Farmer- 
Advertising Result too! 


on the 


That's Stock- 


Total paid circulation now UP to... 


426,083 


Subscriber Families! 


The Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY - DALLAS 


Be Willing to Strike Out 


“When | say, ‘Be willing to miss a sale and you will find yourself 
suddenly with a new power to make the sale,’ 
dictory. But it will seem so only if you are again looking at the 
individual trees instead of the woods...” 


it may sound contra- 


Dr. Pierce P. Brooks—How Power Selling Brought 


Me Success in 6 Hours (Prentice-Hall) 


Se eee ee ee TaN ay 


I Future Sales Ratings Predicts: 


Coal (bituminous) 


Commercial Printing 


Dinnerware 


Education 


Motion Pictures 


New Car Sales 


Residential Housing 


Clothing 


Office Equipment 
Oil Equipment 
Farming 

Fur 


Government Procurement 


Coal (anthracite) 
Cotton Textiles 


Machine Tools 
Machinery (agric.) 
Lumber 

Railroad Equipment 


Despite Soft Spots, Still 5% Gain 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS © Consulting Economist 


Although soft spots have developed 
in residential building and automo- 
tive sales, and concern continues to 
be expressed over possible overexten- 
sion of credit, the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings forecasts an 
over-all new high record of business 
in the second quarter of 1956. Con- 
sensus indicates a gain of at least 5% 
over the second quarter of 1955. 

High and rising wages, record- 
breaking purchasing power repre- 
sented by both current income and 
liquid savings, confidence in the 
future emphasized by unprecedented 
activity in plant expansion, new highs 
for working capital of American busi- 
ness, constantly rising standard of 
living indicated by new and improved 
products, and the tremendous, grow- 
ing ingenuity of the dynamic adver- 
tising and selling industry of the na- 
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tion in moving a record volume of 
goods to the consumer are among the 
most important economic factors on 
which this optimistic forecast is based. 
The board’s views are reflected in 
the ratings of the 112 leading indus- 
tries of the United States on the op- 
posite page. Showing the broad con- 
fidence held, most of these industries 
are given ratings of four stars or bet- 
ter (a very good relative outlook). 
Spring consensus of reanalysis of 
these industries’ sales potentials for 
the second quarter of 1956 and beyond 
by this 302-man group of economists, 
statisticians and marketing men brings 
increased ratings in the near term for 
nine industries and decreased ratings 
for five. For the next 12 months the 
consensus is 10 up and five down. 
Increased and decreased ratings are 
explained in each instance in the text, 


but in that connection it is important 
to observe that in no instance is the 
down rating destructively significant, 
indicating merely that, while last 
year’s record may be surpassed by the 
industry concerned, the rate of gain 
is unlikely to be as high as the pre- 
vious rating had indicated. 


Bases for high ratings .. . 
Total disposable personal 
aided by rising wages and salaries, 
exceeds a record $270 billion annual 
rate, running better than 5% over 
last year. 

Liquid assets of such things as cash, 
bank deposits, savings and loan shares, 
insurance and Government securities 
now exceed $415 billion, surpassing 
any such totals in the nation’s history. 
Increase is almost $100 billion in five 
years. 


income, 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS... for APRIL 1, 1956 


In the 110-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when 
the arrow 7 next to the y points up. The arrow | pointing down means the 
rating has just been decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the 
previous quarter. 


How to Read the Table: Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 
(By Industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
A—$10 Billion and Over which indicates approximately no change in relation 
B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion wkkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
E—$! Billion to $2 Billion kkk = —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion x* —Fair Relative Outlook 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect 
Rating for Rating for 
2nd Otr. Next 12 (Se 2nd Qtr. 
(See Above Mos. (See (See Above 
Key) Above Key) Key) 


took Luggage G kk kkk 
kkk Lumber & Wood Products wake wa 
2.2.8.8. Machine Tools kkk ) tototok 
wkKKK Machinery (Agric.) xk \ kikkk 
wkKKkk Machinery (Ind'l.) kkk Kkkke 
Vek Materials Handling totototok toto 
wa Meats kkk kkkk 
too Medical and Dental Care wake wkkkk 
wkK KK Metal Containers wkkk kkk 
kok Metals (Non-Ferrous) kkk kkk 
kkk Motion Pictures kkk Micki 
kkk Musical Instruments xk xk 
KkKkKK Office Equipment tototok tottok 
Vik Oil Burners tO I toto 
wake Oil (Cooking) ttt tok 
wkakkk Oil Equipment iti tkkkk 
kkk Packaging & Containers xk kkk 
toto Paint toto toto Ik 
wake Paper & Products kk kkk 
wk Personal Care wake ak 
Photographic Supplies tok hk wk KK 
)totok Plastics tote toto tok 
V* Plumbing & Heating wk kk wkkKkk 
tok kkk Printing & Publishing Equip. wkkk kkk 
xKkkke Radios xn xKKKnr 
tok tek Railroad Equipment kkk tkkkkk 
kt kk Railroads wkkk kkk 
Vito Y Refrigerators tok kkk 
kkk Restaurants & Bars kkk kikk 
kik Restaurant Equipment kak kkk 
KKK Rubber Products KKK kkk 
tok kk Security Financing . KKK rok kk 
wkkkkn Shipbuilding xen kkk 
Kk Shoes KKK Kxkke 
ok tk Silk Textiles * - 
took Silverware kkk kkk 
$k Soap rarer eI 
kk Soft Drinks xk kkk 
otokok Sports & Sporting Goods kik kk kkk 
kk Stecl & Iron kkk kkk 
xen Sugar xk xn 
tok Surgical Equipment wkkhk kkk 
kkk kk Synthetic Textiles kak kk kkk 
took Television kkk kkk 
kik t Toothpaste & Mouthwashes kkk kik 
kik Toys & Games kkk kk kkkkk 
toto Trailers (Auto) tok kkk 
wk Travel & Vacations KKK kkk 
Travel Overseas kkk kkk 
wth - | Trucks xk kk 
Keke Utilities .. kkk wkkkk 
xe Utilities (Gas) ann KKK 
wk Utilities (Telegraph) ak xk 
wkkk Utilities (Telephone) wk k kk kkk kik 
kkk Vacuum Cleaners kkk wk 
KKK Washers (Household) took kkk 
kkk Woolens & Worsteds kkk wake 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Sales 

Atomic Energy 

Auto Sales (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 

Beer 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products . 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education 

Electrical Eq, (Industrial) 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Exports 

Farming 

Flour 

Food Processing 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement . 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products ( Misc.) 

Imports 

Installment Financing . 

Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries 

Liquor (Alcoholic) . 
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Individuals also own over $300 
billion in corporate bonds and stocks, 
further adding to buying potentials. 

Reflecting record incomes and buy- 
ing reserves, consumer spending for 
goods and services is at new high 
levels, promising to attain about $266 
billion, compared with the old high 
of $253 billion in 1955 and $237 bil- 
lion in 1954. 

Business outlays for plant and 
equipment are a particularly bright 
spot in the current and prospective 
situation. Last year’s $28.3- billion 
compared with $26.8 billion in 1954. 
This year’s level should exceed $30 
billion and possibly $31 billion. 

Total gross national product in the 
first quarter of 1956 probably ex- 
ceeded $400 billion (annual rate), 
compared with $375 billion for the 
first quarter of 1955. The gain is 
likely to narrow in the second quarter 
and later this year, since the base up- 
trended in 1955, but an impressive 
rise over 1955 is anticipated. 

Businessmen are in excellent posi- 
tion to finance expansions and more 
advertising and selling which is so 
fundamental to the accelerated for- 
ward progress of the nation’s econ- 
omy. Net working capital of Ameri- 
can corporations approximates $104 
billion, as against $98 billion a year 
ago. 

Continued fast growth of the na- 
tion’s population is a great base for 
sales expansion. In two years popu- 
lation has advanced six million, a total 
not much smaller than New York 
City’s population. 

Advertising and selling, under con- 
stant refinement and improvement, 
steadily grow more effective in moving 
the record-breaking volume of prod- 
ucts in the U.S. At present it is be- 
lieved more drive should be concen- 
trated on getting people to save less; 
savings generally are regarded as un- 
necessarily high. 


Ratings could go lower be- 
cause ... [mportant weak spot in a 
vast industry automobiles — could 
drag down the economy ; some layoffs 
and overtime cuts are reducing buying 
power of auto workers as a whole. 

Residential construction is down 
for the year despite some easing by the 
Government of mortgage credit regu- 
lation. 

Inventories are on the rise, and 
fears are returning that they will soon 
become excessive again, as they are 
now in the automotive industry. 

There is likely to be less stimulation 
from credit growth this year than in 
1955. 

The agricultural situation is im- 
proving somewhat, and prospects are 
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for additional betterment under Gov- 
ernment action, but this remains 
rather a weak spot in the economy. 

Rise in savings by the public is 
psychologically unfavorable, indicating 
some fear of the future or an over- 
bought situation. 

Any weakening of promotional and 
selling activity could start a serious 
downslide, since production capacities 
are at record-breaking heights and 
growing rapidly. Goods must be kept 
moving. 


Why Ratings Rose... 

Coal (Bituminous): Sharp rise in export 
demand and prospects, increased use 
in electric power generation, atomic 
power generation and other industries 
bring gain of one star in long term, to 
five stars. 


Commercial Printing: Expected to 
achieve its top year in 1956, based on 
record expenditures for advertising 
promotion, as well as the belief that 
selling activity, including heavy direct 
mail effort, will attain unprecedented 
heights in the year ahead. Up one 
star each for near and long terms, 
making each five stars. 


Dinnerware: Interesting new styles, 
increased promotions, high buying 
power of market, cause raising of one 
star each in near and long terms. New 
ratings: four stars each. 


Education: Not only is education of 
children in a sharp uptrend, reflecting 
high birth rates of recent years, but 
general prosperity is stimulating adult 
education. Overcrowded public schools 
are causing unusual boom in private 
educational institutions. Advance of 
one star each in near and long terms 
makes them five stars each. 


Farming: Fast-rising and prosperous 
population of the country increases 
need for agricultural products; Gov- 
ernment aid to the farmer is increas- 
ing. Near term up one star, to four 
stars. 


Furs: Ingenious fashion changes, high- 
er promotion midst a top level of pub- 
lic prosperity causes a gain of one star 
in the near-term rating, to four stars. 


Government Procurement: Rise in ap- 
propriations, particularly for aircraft, 
guided missiles, highways and educa- 
tion, bring a rise of one star each in 
near- and long-term ratings, to three 
stars each. 


Machine Tools: New highs in plant 
and equipment expenditures, present 
and prospective, mean more machine 


tool demand; important retooling by 
the automotive industry for basic 
model changes on 1957 lines makes 
for an advance in long-term rating one 
star, to four stars. 


Machinery (Agric.): Improvement in 
prospect tor the farmer, reflecting ex- 
panding population of this country 
and high buying power, greater Gov- 
ernment effort to aid the farmer, and 
rising backlog of demand resulting 
from relatively light buying of recent 
years make long-term rating up one, 
to five stars. 


Motion Pictures: Though this indus- 
try is far below its operating level of 
a decade ago, improvement continues 
under the influence of particularly 
outstanding new pictures, attraction 
of large, three-dimensional screens, 
and sale of old movies to the television 
industry. Long-term rating up from 
four to five stars. 


Office Equipment: New products in 
electronic equipment, purchasability 
of equipment which heretofore could 
only be rented, fine styling and heavy 
promotion cause gain in near-term 
rating one star, to four stars. 


Oil Equipment: Record-breaking na- 
ture of oil industry from production 
all the way through consumption, 
strong prospects for 1956, make for 
advancing both near- and long-term 
ratings one star each, to four stars. 


Railroad Equipment: Heavy buying 
this year, reflecting depreciation from 
high activity of recent years and too- 
long postponement of replacements 
causing serious freiglt-car shcrtages. 


NEW INDUSTRY ADDED — Lumber: 
This industry, vast in all its ramifica- 
tions from forest tracts to end use, is 
a major influence on basic trends and 
prosperity of the nation. 


Why Ratings Decreased... 


The down-pointing small arrows 
next to the ratings in the Future Sales 
Ratings tabulation single out indus- 
tries where ratings have been reduced 
—Auto Sales, Building (Residential), 
Clothing, Coal (Anthracite), and 
Cotton Textiles. The reason for 
these decreased ratings is applicable 
to each of these industries: the 1955 
comparative records of these indus- 
tries have been so favorable that an 
exceptional rise over them is difficult 


to attain. 
The End 
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ACCURACY IS NO ACCIDENT... 


Gwe Bono 
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DurRING 27 years of continuous publication, Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power has become the accepted, talked-about source 
for population, income and sales estimates. 

It’s no wonder that very few subscribers use the Survey's exclusive 
estimates for only one purpose. Here are the most-mentioned appli- 
cations of the Survey, taken from comments of thousands of sub- 


scribers: 


Determining a market's 
sales potential 


Selecting industrial and 
distributive locations 
Allocating the advertising 
dollar 


Mapping sales areas 


Studying metropolitan areas 


Setting sales quotas 
Planning distribution 
Locating sales soft spots 
Buying space and time 
Test market planning 


Setting up merchandising 
programs 


lly, and in Canada, more than $200 Billion of sales quotas 


and advertising appropriations are based annually on the accuracy 


and experienced know-how of the Survey of Buying Power. 


The Mo§$t Complete 


APRIL 


The Most Accurate 


The Most Accepted 


yo 


WRTRTINE OF MARKETING 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1956 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
15 East de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 
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April Retail Sales: Down 2% 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD © Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in April 
1956 will run about $15.3 billion and 
probably fall short of the April 1955 
total by 2%. If so this would be the 
first time in a year and a half in 
which a monthly retail sales figure 
failed to show a gain over the year. 
However, probing a bit further, we 
can turn up many cheering items in 


the overall retail picture. 

First of all the April decline, if it 
comes, reflects the fact that Easter 
buying this year was concentrated in 
March, as against April of last year. 
After adjusting for this, April sales 
in 1956 will probably run 2% ahead 
of last year. 

The second point is that automo- 


tive sales, which has been lagging in 
the past two months after the fantastic 
automotive boom of 1955, is showing 
signs of reviving in time to share 
fully in the spring season upsurge. 
New car inventories are still high 
(over 700,000), but the recent cuts 
in automotive production schedules 
have given dealers some breathing 


Retail Sales Box Score 


Eating & Drinking Places ....... 


General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Furniture & Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 
Automotive 

Gasoline Service Stations 
Drug & Proprietary 


* Total Sales 


2-Month Totals 
1956 1955 
$ Millions 
6,979 6,651 
2,129 1,963 
2,250 2,416 
1,350 1,295 
1,512 1,380 
1,724 1,642 
5,526 5,352 
1,985 1,822 
913 814 


27,575 26,044 


*Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 


+ 5.9 


February 
1956 1955 
$ Millions 
3,253 
950 
1,171 
602 
682 
822 
2,707 
873 
394 


13,709 12,764 
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space just when needed. The gain in 
automotive sales in February was 
a puny 2% but this may soon pick up. 

The most optimistic reports of all 
come from the recently issued annual 
Federal Reserve Board Consumer 
Survey made by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center. 
‘These annual surveys have in the past 
five years fairly accurately gauged 
consumer intentions. The survey re- 
ports that in early 1956, 64% of all 
consumers expected “good times 
ahead” as contrasted to 59% in 1955 
and 43% in 1954. The biggest sur- 
prise is that there was no drop in the 
purchase of autos, housing and furni- 
ture and appliances, as expressed in 
consumers’ plans for 1956. Thus 
9.6% of all respondents were plan- 
ning to buy new homes, as against 
9.4% in 1955, and this fact cor- 
responds with the recent upturn in 
housing starts in February, after an 
eight-month peried of decline. And, 
most surprising of all, 8.2% reported 
plans to buy new cars in 1956, as 
against 8.2% in 1955. Actually, far 
more than 8.2% of all families bought 
new cars in 1955, so that last year’s 
report had been exceedingly conserva- 
tive. 

On the whole then it appears that 
after a three-month lull, retailing may 
be about to begin a new expansion. 

We know that as far as income 
is concerned, consumers have few lim- 
itations on their shopping budgets. 
Savings have been increasing for about 
six months, and there appears to be 
ample funds ‘still available through 
consumer finance agencies to start 
another retailing boomlet. Employ- 
ment levels are high and the expecta- 
tions of the business community, as 
expressed in plans to raise capital 
spending by 22% in 1956 over 1955, 
could not be better. All that had been 
lacking was word from the consutner, 
which now seems to have been given. 

Among states expected to report 
better-than-average performance for 
this April as compared with last 
April are: 

Alabama Michigan 

Florida Mississippi 

The leading cities, those with a 
‘City-National Index well above aver- 
age are: 

New London, Conn 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Butte, Mont. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Ohio 
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110.9 
110.8 
110.8 
110.5 
110.0 
109.9 
109.9 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Ventura, Cal. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Gary, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Warren, Ohio 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Pensacola, Fla. ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 108. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 

Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports »n department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index, 1956 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the vear of comparison 
is 1941, the most receat year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1956 
vs. 1955’ is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
year. 

The third column, ‘City-National In- 
dex, 1956 vs. 1955,” relates the city’s 
changes to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 


projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap- 
proximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and” cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month in 
1955 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. . vs April 
1939 1955 1956 


UNITED STATES 
442.1 


100.0 15310.00 


Alabama 
* Birmingham 


*% Gadsden 
* Mobile 
% Montgomery 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


* Tucson 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith .... 


Little Rock 


2 


BIG MARKETS 
in ONE 


Family sales in the Greater Nor- 
walk market average $4,546. That's 
$975—or 27%—above the U. S. 
average. 


Even so, it’s only 56% of the 
family income, against 68% spent 
nationally. 


Greater Norwalk—Norwalk and the 
high-income communities of mid- 
Fairfield County—offer advertisers 
two big. easy-to-hit targets ... (1) 
above-average sales totaling $139,- 
121,000, and (2) a $28.030,000 re- 
serve of discretionary buying 
power. 


Easy-to-hit, that is, if you're using 
the Hour—the only daily able to 
tap this market in proportion to 
its huge potential. 


The Norwalk Hour 


NORWALK, CONN. 


96% Coverage of A.B.C. 
City Zone (60,425) 


57% Coverage of the Trading 
Area 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


YOU'RE 


IN MERIDEN- 
WALLINGFORD 


Conn. 
Without The 
RECORD & JOURNAL 


You won't score in Meriden- 
Wallingford with Hartford and 
New Haven newspapers. They don't 
cover this 90,000 area. Only The 
Record & Journal does, and in 
whole-hog, hard-selling style! Ask 
for complete market data now. 


The ‘Meriden 
RECORD & JOURNAL 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST $ / 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 5 (Million) 
vs April 
1939 1956 


California 
Bakersfield 


*% Berkeley 
Fresno 

%& Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pasadena 

% Riverside 

% Sacramento 

% San Bernardino 

%*% San Diego 

% San Francisco 

%*% San Jose 

% Santa Ana 

% Santa Barbara 
Stockton 

*% Ventura 


Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 528.6 


Denver 434.8 
Pueblo ..... 417.2 


Connecticut 
%& Bridgeport .... 385.1 104.5 106.6 


Hartford ...... 333.0 95.5 97.4 
Meriden- 
Wallingford .. 346.0 964 98.4 
%& Middletown ... 399.1 1008 102.9 
% New Haven ... 3324 107.0 109.2 
% New London ... 3926 119.8 122.2 
Stamford 4114 90.7 92.6 
% Waterbury .... 351.2 985 100.5 


Delaware 
Wilmington .... 


District of Columbia 
% Washington .... 393.1 103.4 105.5 


More Furniture- 
Household Sales 
in MIDDLETOWN 


With $1,155 more income than the aver- 
age U.S. family, Middletown families 
lavish plenty of money on home furnish- 
ings. Sales in Middletown’s furniture- 
household-radio stores are 52% above the 
national family average — total $2,246,000. 
Stores in other sections of the Greater 
Middletown market ring up an additional 
$1,314,000 . . . for a grand market total of 
$3,560,000. 


Whether it’s home furnishings and con- 
veniences, or food, general merchandise, 
automotive products or drugs, Greater 
Middletown’s sales add up to a big plus 
. . . average $4,240 per family, second 
highest of all Connecticut counties—$669 
above the U.S. family average. 


You always get more in Middletown . . . 
IF you use the Press — because it gives 
you more readership. No combination of 
outside papers comes anywhere near 
equaling its coverage. 


THE MIDDLETCWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, 


New London 
City-Nat. Index 


Reaches 121.6! 


Four months straight on 
the Leading Cities list of SM 
high-spot cities . . . soaring 
to undisputed second place 
with a March city-nationa! 
index of 121.6... that's New 
London! 


Make your sales grow 
along with New London's 
burgeoning business. Make 
THE DAY first on your Con- 
necticut media list. It's the 
only paper covering this iso- 
lated, big-buying 61,500 ABC 
City Zone. 


Che Day 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 


on these cities, waa // 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs. April 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


Florida 

% Fort Lauderdale. 1010.8 
Jacksonville ... 550.9 

* Miami 730.3 
Orlando 623.8 

%& Pensacola 540.8 

%® St. Petersburg 678.1 

*% Tampa 698.5 


Georgia 

% Albany 
Atlanta 
Augusta 

% Columbus 
Macon 


Savannah 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Illinois 
Bloomington 350.2 
*%& Champaign- 

Urbana 403.8 
Chicago 347.4 
Danville 391.3 

* Decatur 395.7 
East St. Louis 398.0 
Moline-Rock Islard- 

E. Moline 385.2 

*% Peoria 322.4 

% Rockford .. 473.5 
Springfield 391.5 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs. April 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


7 ° ” 
. . . let’s see those figures again. 


The 1954 Census shows Stamford with 


$125,685,000 
RETAIL SALES 


That’s 16% above the U.S. average 

. and Stamford’s still a growing 
market, fastest in the state for 
1948-54. And the state’s richest 
$8,005 family in- 


come. To get an increasingly larg- 


Indiana 
Evansville 
% Fort Wayne 

* Gary . 
% Indianapolis 
Lafayette 


South Bend 

Terre Haute . 
major market 
er share of Stamford’s soaring po- 
tential, make sure you're in the 
Advocate. It puts your advertising 


in 99% of the city’s homes. 


Stamford Advocate 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, !nc. 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


In This 
$10,568,000 
Kansas City | FOOD MARKET 
emt. | One Newspaper 

Starts 95% of the 
Grocery Carts 


Rolling 
Kentucky The $10.5 million Biddeford- 


—— Saco grocery market . . . covered 
eres completely by a single news- 
eating: paper... pays off better than 
many larger markets with thin, 
spotty coverage. 
The Biddeford Journal blankets 
95% of Biddeford-Saco families 
with your advertising . . . with 
a local news appeal that gets top 
we Lake Charles reader interest — and produces 
Wr Monroe West more sales. It’s the power that 
wwee moves ... and steers. . . 95% 
New Grisans of the grocery shopping carts in 
* Shreveport this market. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Kansas 
Hutchinson 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 


Maine 
Bangor .. 343.0 96.2 98.2 
% Lewiston-Auburn 351.3 98.3 100.3 
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YOUR SCHEDULE IN THE 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEWSPAPERS 
Delivers This 
STATE-SIZE AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 
$98,155,000 


One schedule — a single advertising 
cost—enables you to reach buyers of 
automobiles and automotive products 


in a big 9-county sales area with 61°, 


of Maine's automotive sales. 


When you use the Portland News- 
papers, your automotive market is 
bigger than the Vermont, New Hamp- 


shire, Delaware or Nevada market. 


<q 


NINE COUNTY SALES AREA 
560,100 Population . . . $796,428,000 Income... 
$580, 197,000 Retail Sales... 
$98,155,000 Automotive Sales 


RESULTS on a MASS SCALE 


When advertisers want quick results, Portland is their first-choice test 
city in the 75-100,000 population group . . . and of course it's the 


Portland Newspapers that produce for them — on a state-size scale. 
That's why . . . when you rely on the tested pulling power of the 
Portland Newspapers... the biggest part of your Maine selling job 
is done. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,668 Daily 93,222 Sunday 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


' 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


See the Survey of 
ful pap Power for 
ulation, sales 
and cons data 
on these cities. 


FOR APRIL, 1956 @ 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 (Million) 
vs. b b April 
1939 1956 


Maine (cont.) 
Portland 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Cumberland ... 
%& Hagerstown . 365.2 


Massachusetts 
96.0 113.44 
*& Brockton 100.3 7.98 
Fall River .... . ‘ 98.9 10.55 
% Holyoke 101.4 6.69 
%& Lawrence 100.2 9.94 
* Lowell 103.0 9.68 
96.4 10.63 
321.0 : 98.1 10.85 
% Pittsfield 110.8 7.00 


Reach 100% PLUS 
of Metropolitan Pittsfield 
in the 


NO. 1 Advertising Buy 


in Massachusetts 


THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 
Td Fn, 


FOR A FULL PAGE 


PITTSFIELD . . . Highest per capita retail sales of 
all Metropolitan areas in the state. . . 


New Bedford .. 


ata 
~ 


. . $214,710,000 income target for extra sales 
. best consumer spending record. 
. @ newspaper with the greatest selling impact 


—carrying more local linage than any 
single newspaper in Massachusetts. 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 
full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 


City 
Index 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for April, 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1956 
vs. 
1955 


1956) 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1955 


Massachusetts (cont.) 


* Salem 
Springfield 
% Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 

% Bay City .. 

% Detroit 

* Flint 


374.9 
314.9 
314.5 


Grand Rapids .. 


% Jackson 

% Kalamazoo 

%& Lansing 

%& Muskegon 

%& Pontiac 

% Port Huron 

% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 

* Saginaw 


Minnesota 
* Duluth 


Minneapolis 


Mississippi 
% Jackson 
* Meridian 


Missouri 
* Joplin 


Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


St. Louis 
% Springfield 


Montana 
Billings 


* Butte 


Great Falls ... 


APRIL 1, 


456.9 
250.4 
365.0 


1956 


99.7 
95.7 
100.3 


94.2 
115.5 
91.8 


101.7 
97.7 
102.3 


$ 
(Million ) 
April 
1956 


1939 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 


Omaha 


New Hampshire 
Manchester . 318.3 


% Nashua .. . 319.0 


New Jersey 
% Atlantic City . 


Elizabeth 
% Jersey City- 
Hoboken . 325.2 
%*& Passaic-Clifton 
* Paterson 


. 416.8 


Trenton 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque .. 793.8 


New York 


Albany 

% Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 

% Hempstead 

Township 

% Jamestown 
New York 

% Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester .... 


Schenectady 
w& Syracuse 
TW ccc 

Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 


* Charlotte 
Durham 


511.1 
. 362.4 
. 774.9 
442.8 
463.2 


%& Greensboro 
%* Highpoint 
% Raleigh 


94.3 
102.8 
90.7 
100.5 
98.5 
103.2 


96.2 
104.9 
92.6 
102.5 
100.5 
105.3 


(Million ) 
April 
1956 


Like the Pies 
Mother Used 
to Bake. 


Modern bakeries turn out pies faster 
than mother ever could , . . bake 
thousands to her one or two. But, pie 
for pie, are they any better than 
mother's? 


That's how it is with us, Can big-city 
newspapers do a better job of selling 
individual readers than we can? And 
do they reach as high a percentage 
of their markets—your prospects and 
customers—as we do? And at com- 
parable low cost? And with local 
news keyed to readers’ immediate 
daily interests? 


Our market won't push any larger 
cities off the map—30,000 people, 
$40,095,000 income, $28,651,000 retail 
sales. But the Little Falls Times does 
a big-size coverage job — saturates 
Little Falls . . . places twice as much 
circulation in the surrounding area 

. provides 74% coverage of the 
entire market. 


Why not cut yourself a pave of the 
Little Falls pie. You'll like it, 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Skilled Workers 


plus 


Good Wages 


equal 


BIG FOOD BILLS 


Taunton is a market of skilled 
workers in broadly diversified in- 
dustries . . . making good wages 
and supporting big families. 
Their food bills are big—aver- 
aging $1,142 per family . . . $275 
above the U.S. family average. 
Which means that the Taunton 
market absorbs a steady volume 
of branded staples day after day. 
To make your product the pre- 
ferred brand in this $12,912,000 
food market . . . and ‘keep it in 
that top position .. . you need the 
Gazette—reaching over 90% of 
Taunton’s families. There’s not 
enough fringe circulation of out- 
side newspapers in Taunton to 
pack a selling impact. 


Taunton Gazette 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1884 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


'HIGH SPOT CITIES 


SALISBURY 
IS IN THE 
HEART OF 
NORTH CAROLINA’S 
GREATEST 


SELL THE 
MIRROR 
READERS 


.-.and you’ve 

sold the ENTIRE 
ALTOONA, PA. MARKET 
with a yearly retail 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 

Buying Power for | 

full population, sales 

and income data / 

on these cities. a 
FOR APRIL, 1956 « 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


INDUSTRIAL AREA 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 


Over 100 industrial City 

plants. Southern’s largest City City Nat'l. 

and Index Index Index $ 

1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 

1939 1955 1955 1956 


busy 


sheds. 
Combined population Salis- 


shops transfer 


sales volume exceeding 
$132,000,000. 


bury - Spencer - East Spencer 
27,788. Post circulation over 
17,000. Only newspaper in 


the market. All outside met- 


Mirror is 
read daily in 98% of all Altoona homes, 
and 95.4% of the homes in the Altoona 
(ABC) City Zone. 


Advertising in the Altoona 


North Carolina (cont.) 
. 382.4 956 97.46 


- 4333 93.4 95.3 
- 455.6 101.8 103.9 


: Salisbury 
ropolitan state papers com- Wilmington 


bined have a circulation in % Winston-Salem 


the market of a fraction over 
3,000. 


IT'S ENOUGH TO MAKE 
CASH REGISTERS 
SMOKE 


Elyria Ohio cash registers work furi- 
ously . . . ringing up retail sales 74% 
above average volume. . . 


Food sales 77% above . .. General 
Merchandise sales 72% above 
Furniture-Household 136% 
Automotive 107% above ... 

sales 63% above! 


That’s a pretty good indication how 
families in this metropolitan area jam 
Elyria stores. And here’s a clue to the 
Chronicle-Telegram’s part in all this 
sales activity. . . 


With twice as much circulation as there 
are homes in the city, it saturates the 
city while reaching 10,000 additional 
outside homes. It’s the top daily in 
Lorain County in both lineage and 
news coverage. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
20,735 ABC CIRCULATION 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


100 


North Dakota 


Fargo 


Ohio 

*% Akron .. 

* Canton 

* Cincinatti 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

* Dayton 

w Elyria .... 
Hamilton 


* Lorain 

% Mansfield 

% Middietown 
Portsmouth 

% Springfield 

% Steubenville . 

* Toledo 

% Warren 

% Youngstown 

% Zanesville ... 


Oklahoma 


% Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City . 

* Tulsa 


Oregon 


Eugene .... 
Portland ... 
Salem ... 


Pennsylvania 
*& Allentown 


* Altoona 
*% Bethiehem 
* Chester 


Harrisburg .... 
Hazleton 

% Johnstown 

*% Lancaster 


. 378.9 


104.4 
106.7 
102.4 
109.2 

97.1 
102.8 
106.1 

99.4 

89.7 
108.2 
105.5 
105.5 

94.4 
101.3 
105.4 
102.9 
109.0 
110.9 
101.6 


102.0 
105.3 
111.4 
100.9 
101.3 

99.7 

98.4 
110.9 
102.7 


Altoona 
Mirror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


In the bag — $24,113,000! That’s 
booming Bethlehem’s food budget last 
year ($280.00 above the Pennsylvania 
per family average). And that’s one 
good reason why smart advertisers 
are covering strategic Bethlehem from 
within. How? By investing in the vital 
“Globe Times” — the only paper that 
really covers Bethlehem (outside pa- 
pers don’t even reach % of the mar- 
ket!). Is the “Globe Times” on your 


schedule? 
The 


Bethlehem 
Globe-CTimes 


Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 


Sx Sry of :/ ee ZA3S803 200 FOOD FACT ER} 


ing Power for f, Index Index Index $ 
tl Satin & le |, 1956 1956 1956 ( “ 4 ) ABOUT 
on these cities. & “ 3 vs. vs. vs. pri 
FOR APRIL, 1956 © Se 1939 1955 1955 1956 NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Utah 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST Opden als 911 930 — Norristown Is A 


(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) % Salt Lake City . 446.2 105.8 108.0 
City 
City City Nat'l. Vermont Bl G FO 0 D 
% Burlington .... 363.6 101.8 103.9 09 
aoas’ Cages “Cee $ Rutland 288.0 93.1 95.0 


1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. Ys. April Virginia MARKET 
1939 1955 1955 1956 Danville .. - 40.3 964 98.4 5.5 
*& Lynchburg .... 400.7 105.7 107.9 
Pennsylvania (cont.) * Newport News .. 620.3 104.5 106.6 $45,155,000.00 Food 
Norristown .... 391.4 96.9 Norfolk ...... 529.3 911 93.0 Sales in City and Retail 
Oil City . 2778 91.1 Portsmouth ... 571.0 93.8 95.7 Trading Zone during 
Philadelphia 355.0 94.5 Richmond .. 379.4 92.7 946 1954! 


& Pittsburgh .... 354.8 102.7 % Roanoke ...... 459.8 104.9 107.0 
*& Reading ...... 360.3 103.2 . . . And only the 


Washington Norristown Times Her- 
Scranton 258.0 93.8 . : 
: ‘ Bellingham . 410.1 89.1 90.9 ald completely covers 
Wilkes-Barre 280.6 93.7 . . ° 
ows mt” = we Everett .... 513.8 100.1 102.1 this rich food market! 
illiamsport 3 1 . 2 o : 
adel in gaa Seattle ... 427.0 2 oe 82 | Write today for Market 
- “i Spokane . 414.5 A 97.4 y Data File. 
Tacoma 419.4 99.5 
Rhode Island Yakima ....... 414.0 93.1 
Newport ...... 345.0 
%& Providence . 297.9 
% Woonsocket ... 322.2 


West Virginia 


Charleston . 352.2 
Huntington 362.7 
*% Wheeling - 300.5 
South Carolina Wisconsin 
% Charieston .... 440.4 2 . Appleton 407.9 
*% Columbia ..... 478.9 t : % Green Bay . 346.1 
Greenville. 534.2 ; . % Kenosha 474.4 
Spartanburg . 443.5 . ‘ % La Crosse 410.7 


Madison - 362.0 ‘ ° 
adsiamiaiie Boi aan There’s This About 


Aberdeen ..... 447.7 Cchkesh ...... 35S . : 7 g WOONSOCKET - 


Sioux Falls ... 401.1 102. 7 te Racine ....... 4969 
Sheboygan . 340.1 . ; ‘ . 
Superior .. 274.3 94. 5.7 IT Ss ISOLATED 
Tennessee as And worth over $78!/2 million 
Chattanooga . ’ 20. Wyoming in food, drug and retail sales! 
Knoxville Casper 519.9 . . (S.M. '55 Survey). But you 
Cheyenne ..... 422.6 ; . 8 | need inside coverage to pre- 
sell isolated Woonsocket. 
Nashville ‘ , : — | Radio station WWON de- 
livers 81% of the city’s 
homes, plus the surrounding 
Texas industrial areas. Pre-sell this 
*& Abilene 736.9 t 4 NEWPORT | 100,000-pilus market now, 
from the inside, with 
Amarillo 637.8 ; : RHODE ISLAND'S 
Austin ... 531.1 


RICHEST MARKET 
Beaumont 460.5 ? t : Our 10th Year Of Service to 


The Greater Woonsocket Area 
Corpus Christi . 667.3 


Dallas . 547.2 95. ; ; Newport County is Rhode Island's richest | we oe ee 
El Paso . 560.6 ’ é | market . . . with the highest family income 
Fort Worth .... 661.0 , ' ' lin the state. Total income is $!09,681,000; 
Galveston ...., 417.7 j . retail sales $60,487,000. And it's an indepen- | Now Represented 
% Houston 560.1 . . . dent market . . . outside the state's only 


In New England By 
Laredo .... 516.1 ; : | metropolitan area. It can be sold only by 
Lubbock .. $17.6 


. THE 
Port Arthur ... 449.1 4 t : The Newport Daily News NONA KIRBY co. 
San Angelo ... 490.8 } 3 i Boston, Massachusetts 


San Antonio ... 576.3 
Texarkana .. 482.9 
& Tyler ..... 487.1 . Largest Circulation 


Represented Nationally 
y e 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Memphis 


Newport County’s Only Daily COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
: PLUS MARKET 


/ Afflicted: The W ket Call 
Waco ........ 585.1 . . in Southern Rhode Island - — 
Wichita Falls .. 493.5 
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BUY A DIAMOND MARKET 


When you choose a market do you look for 
size or quality? Don't take our word for it, 
refer to Sales Management's 1955 Survey 
of Buying Power. Compare Orlando, Florida 
with Jacksonville, Florida. By size they have 
it but look at the buyirs power quality index. 


Jacksonville got: i12 and Orlando is 131. 
You are net reaching the rich Orlando 
Market by buying newspapers published in 
Jacksonville. You still won't make it if you 
throw in the Tampa and Miami papers. 
(Their combined circulation in these five 
counties is only 24.2% of the Orlando 
Sentinel-Star's.) There is only one way to 
reach this diamond quality market and that's 
by buying the Orlando Sentinel-Star. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Ad-Writer, & Galley Boy 

Oriando, Florida 
Not. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


Owner, 


RENT YOUR CAR 
LEASE A FLEET d 
FROM 


Arid 


in all principal cities here and 
abroad consult your ‘phone di 
rectory under ‘ NATIONAL". Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


© WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1209 WASHINGTON. AVE., CE. 1-8209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO: 


OR 


(Llelx['[s[clofri[e ae 


INCREASE SALES AT THE 
CONSUMER LEVEL WITH A 
LEXISCORE 


CONTEST 


Adaptable to most products. 


Promotes product 
label identification. Easy contest rules. No 
Jingles, no rhyming, no writing ability. Contest 
can be promoted thru any advertising media. 
A Lexiscore Contest is flexible for Daily, Week- 
ly or Monthly premotion. 


Write for Details 


LEXIGRAPH CO. 


210 Post Street, Suite 915, San Francisco 8, Cal. 


PAA AAA™ 


ASFILIATE — HAWSENM STORAGE OF MADISON tne 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 

and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR APRIL, 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1956) 
City 
Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1941 1955 1955 1956 


City City 


CANADA 


1092.40 


Alberta 


%* Calgary 
%& Edmonton 


British Columbia 
. 380.2 
. 285.7 


%& Vancouver 
Victoria 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
* Saint John . 259.8 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax .. 234.5 


Ontario 
% Hamilton 
London 
*& Ottawa 

Toronto 
% Windsor 


Quebec 
*% Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 


"NOW! CUT 5 TO 24 STROKES! 
OFF GOLF SCORE WITH 
AMAZING NEW 
— Swing Gauge’ 


scientific device solves big low score 
TEED: — 5 TO 24 STROKES OR 
, chipping, 


ing no’ with airplane type 

Dural metal "ANDY ROLFE preal- 

ie Instantly 
swing. 


ONLY 
$475 
Full Price 


sion golf swing 
ves “INSID 


Cuts 10 hours 


Business gift 
of a lifetime. 


Try 10 or 
the 3-putt green.”’—name on re- REE 0 
quest. 
stores. ng yee 
FREE: Mail orders filled if stores can’t supply. 
Send name, address, ——y for $4.95 (add 25c mail 
ing cost) and get famous Frank Strazza plastic grip 
paeee FREE (retail value $1.25). If not satisfied re- 

Golf Gauge for FULL REFUND, keep 


ra finder as free gift. 
f Research institute, Dept. 36, Westport, Conn. § 


oe ee oe ee oe ee oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee es es ee 


At sports, specialty, dept. : 
‘ 


“My Grey Hair 
Is a Natural Looking Color 
Again"’ says Jan Garber, 


idol of the Airlanes 


“TOP SECRET gives my grey hai: 
a natural looking color!’’ says 
famous dance band leader 
Garber. ‘‘I noticed results 
a~ a few applications. And TC 
RET is easy to use—doesn’t stain hands or scalp 
Tor SECRET is the only hair dressing I use.’ 


A FAVORITE OF THE STARS 


TOP SECRET has been a favorite 
with famous personalities for years 
Exclusive formula imparts a natural 
looking color to grey or faded hair 
Does not streak or injure hair; does 
not wash out. Send $5.00 (Fed. Tax 
incl.) for 6 oz. plastic container 
(Convenient for traveling, too.) Ppd 
No COD’s, please. Money back i not 
delighted with results of first bottle 
Albin of California, Room 1403 


47 W Calif 


Los Angeles 17. 


PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


For large manufacturer 50 miles 
New York. Fully experienced ad- 
vertising and sales promotion plan- 
ning and administration. Ability to 
talk on feet and conduct meetings 
essential. Willing to relocate. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement 
for right man. State all details 
including salary desired. 


P.O. Box 3187 


Sth St., 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Seeks new challenge and op- 
portunity in feed or allied 
industry. Experienced in adver- 
tising, promotion, and all phases 
of sales management. Married, 
willing to relocate. Resume on 
request. Write in confidence to: 
BOX 3186. 


Man with public relations ex- 
perience whose chief job would 
be to write copy for sales promo- 
tion magazine for large south- 
western oil company. Write Box 
3183, care Sales Management. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Acco Products, Inc. 
Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 
Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 
Advertising Corporation of America .... 
Aero Shots Transit Company ...... 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & 
idener-Van Riper, Inc. 
Air Express 3rd Cover 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & pemectates, Inc. 
Air Express International Corp 
Agency: Harry W. Graff, a" 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel, Fisher & Speiman, 


ompany 
Albin of California 
Agency: Edward S. Kellogg Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Chain of Warehouses, 
—— Caldwell, Larkin & 
idener-Van Riper, nc 
American Telephone & ‘Telegraph Com- 
pany (Longlines) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Associated Business Publications 
Agency: —— Promotion Organization 
Aviation 
Agency: 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc... 
Charles Beseler Company 

Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc 
Bethiehem Globe Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter eae Company 
Biddeford Journal 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Chicago Show Printing Company ..:2nd Cover 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 

Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 

Cincinnati Pencil Company 
Agency: Eli Cohan Advertising Agency 

Club Aluminum Products Company 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

Corning Glass Works . ee 
Agency: Charles L. Rumrili & Company, “Inc 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 
Davenport Newspapers 
Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising 
Agency 
Deugine- “Guardian Warehouse Corporation 
Agency: The Merrill Anderson Company, Inc. 


Elbe File & Binder Company, Inc. 
Agency: Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 
Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 
Cc. H. Ellis Company 
Agency: Bull Advertising Agency 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Evansville Courier & Press 
Agency: Hathaway & Associates 


Fargo Forum 

Agency: Harold E. Flint & Associates 
Farmer-Stockman 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
First 3 Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, | 
Fort Wayne Newspapers 

Agency: Miller Agency Company 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram .... 

Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 
G. O. Fossler & Associates 

Agency: E. Ross Humphrey Agency 


Golf Research Institute 
Good Housekeeping 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
Greensboro News-Record .. diab 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Hamilton Watch Company . — 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
Hansen Storage Company 
Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc 
Hearst Advertising Service, Inc. 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc 
Hollywood Advertising Company ....7, 46, 84 
Agency: Albert Weisberg Advertising 
The Schuyler Hopper Company ......... 18 


Industrial Equipment News . 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, 


Lexigraph Sonpeny ee 
Agency: Don. L. Bu irgess ‘Advertising Services 
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Little Falls Times ... 
Los Angeles Herald-Express 
Agency: Alten, 1 ay & Hatfield, Inc 
Los Angeles Ti 
Agency: he may Levitt & Smith 


McCall's Magazine 

Agency: Donahue & a Inc. 
McClatchy Newspa 

Agency: J. Walter 
Marsteile , Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Meriden Record Journal 

Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 

Middletown Press 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Osborn, Inc. 

Minnesota Mining & 5} -~ wer Com- 
pany (Small set Plates) 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Missouri Ruralist 
Agency: Potts, Woodbury, Inc 


National Car Rental System, Inc. 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 
National Folding Box Company 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 
National Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Wade Advertising Agency, Inc 
New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 
Newport News 
Newsweek . 
Agency: Scheideler & Beck, 
New York News 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 
New York Times 
Agency: Daniel T. Charles 
Norristown Times Herald 
Norwalk Hour 


Oklahoman & Times ..... cwigpeawas 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 

Omaha World-Herald 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs 

Orlando Sentinel & Star 
Agency: Hammond, Inc. 


Peoria Newspapers, Inc. ... 32 
Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates, ‘Inc. 
Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Portiand Press-Herald Express 
Practial Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 
Purchasing 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company, Inc 


Research Institute of America 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper ~pepreed 
Roanoke Times & World News .... ee 
Agency: The Kap!an Agency 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc 
Sales Mancgpement 
Sales Tools, Inc. 
Agency: Geo. F. Koehnke 
Salisbury Post 
Agency: J. Carson Advertising Agency 
San Jose Mercury-News 
Agency: Richard Jorgensen Advertising 
Seturday Evening Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Doik, Inc 
Stamford ee 


Sweet's Foam ba Service 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Taunton Gazette 
Trans Canada Air Lines 
Agency: Cockfield, Brown & Company 
Limited 


United Airlines, Inc. . 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 


WHEBF (Moline-Rock Isiand) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Advertising Agency 
Wallaces' Farmer & lowa Homestead 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley Advertising 
Agency 
Wassell Greastastion Sonie 
Agency: James R. Flanagan Advertising 


y 

Agency: Paris & Peart Advertising 

Woonsocket Ca ’ 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Looking for a 


DEALER 
LOADER? 


INLAND 
“EMPRESS” 
CARAFE 


Stunning new styl- 
ing in lustrous 
brass and 22-carat 
gold. High fash- 
ion for 1956. 
Hand-blown glass 
with gold deco- 
ration, fired in 

for permanence. 
8-cup size 

retails $5, 12- 

cup size $6, 

price main- 
tained. 


See us for dozens of other idea items 


Premium Division 


CLUB ALUMINUM 
® PRODUCTS CO. 


1250 West Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14 


Looking for an 
INCENTIVE 
AWARD? 


“WEDDING BAND” 
HURRICANE LAMPS 


New! Smart, mod- 
ern styling. Hand- 
blown glass, either 
22-carat gold 
decorated, brass- 
plated base and 
top ring or plati- 
num decorated, 
chrome trim. 1144 
in. high. Pair re- 
tails at $7—also 
14 x 4in. size, $15. 
Price maintained. 


See us for 
dozens of other 
idea items. 


Premium Division 
CLUB ALUMINUM 
* PRODUCTS CO. 


1250 West Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


Sobering thought in Time, if I 
got its import right: Competition is 
the life of trade . . . and the death of 
top executives who haven’t learned to 
relax. 

° 


ROCKY MARCIANO: Advocate of the 
lay-away plan. 

. 

Suggested name for a soft drink, if 
not already taken: “King Cola.” 

* 

Speaking of nomenclature, why does 
the county poorhouse always have an 
engaging name like “Fair Acres?” 

. 
In top Soviet circles, it’s hero to- 
day and gone tomorrow. 
a 
MARLENE DIETRICH’S: See-legs. 
. 

Rhythm Section: “You'll wonder 
where the yellow went, when you 
brush your teeth with Pepsodent.” 


Suggested title for a booklet by the 
Paint & Varnish Association: “Point- 
ers for Painters.” 

° 

Over the years, I’ve garnered 
enough rejection-slips to paper an au- 
ditorium. Latest is from the Bypaths 
editor of Town Journal, which is his 
prerogative, of course: 

A prince of the old Monegasques 
Was given the nicest of tasques: 
To bring home a wife 
And begin family life. 

“Her Grace’ seems to have all he 

asques. 
a 

For the Waterbury, Conn., Sales 
Executives Club, A. L. Moeller, man- 
ager of sales-personnel, Chase Brass & 
Copper, that city, made use of an 
item here in connection with a speed- 
reading project. He had book-markers 
printed with ‘For fast readers” on 
one side and “For half-fast readers” 
on the other. Write him, if you'd like 
a sample. 


Our own Ernie Lovejoy liked a line 
by the Oklahoman & Times in SALES 
MANAGEMENT: “Here We Grow 
Again in 1956.” Nice play-on-words. 

. 


Merle Ostrom, manager of the 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Daily Record, calls 
the capital-gains bite of 25% men- 
tioned here “industrial feather-bed- 
ding” by our Uncle Sam. 

° 

Effective traffic-sign in Story, Wy- 

oming: “Slow—No Hospital.” 
. 


Louis L’Amour says nobody ever 
pulled himself out of trouble with a 
corkscrew. 

© 

Herb Dickson says the real rub 

in life is the thing you can’t erase. 
. 

wo.r: A lineal descendant of King 
Leer. 

. 

George Gobel’s definition of a sales- 
man as “A fellow with a smile on his 
face, a shine on his shoes, and a lousy 
territory” recalls that bearded defini- 
tion of a super-salesman: ‘A son-of-a- 
(censored) from the home-office with 
an inside price.” 

» 

Sign in an Oldsmobile agency: 
“Courtesy is contagious. Let’s start an 
epidemic!” 


The Brake on Incentive 


The 15th of April is both a deadline 


millions of Americans already deep in the heart of taxes. 


Only a moron would argue that it doesn’t take a lot of 


money to run our yovernments 


and a dreadline for 


federal, state, and 


who turned thumbs down on offers of $25,000, because 
of the rocketing surtax they'd have to pay. 


Contestants who reach the $32,000 plateau more often 


municipal. Only a fool would pretend that we would dis- 
pense with the services we have demanded, including the 
life-or-death matter of military preparedness. 


But it is equally true that no goose ever laid a golden 


egg while someone was squeezing her ribs! 


It has been said that television’s $64,000 Ouestion has 
done more to bring home to the masses the confiscatory 
nature of income-taxes than all the editorials written on 
the subject including a forceful one awhile back by 
Graham Patterson, publisher of Farm Journal and Town 
Journal. 


Before he settled in Europe, Bob Ruark devoted one of 
his syndicated columns to the subject of this brake on in 


centive. He cited advertising men earning $15,000 a year 


than not refuse to try for double that amount, realizing 
that cormorant taxes take so much extra that it isn’t worth 


the risk. 

Mr. Patterson pointed out that this surtax starts at 2° 
but progresses rapidly until it finally reaches 71°. This is 
on top of the 20°/ basic tax ... a total of 91%! 
A Gallup poll shows that 53°% of the public favors a 35 
limit on income-taxation instead of 91°4. With pencil and 
paper, economists prove that /ower taxes actually produce 


more revenue tor governments. 


No matter which political party runs the show for the 
next four years, let’s take the brake off incentive . . . both 


for business and the individual. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


asks 


sident of Catalina, Inc., 


‘“‘Can you pick the winner?”’ 


the 48 states! They're all solved for us by Air Express! And 


The bathing suit business is like a beauty contest. You never 
Air Express has never failed us! 
“Using Air Express regularly, we can fill rush orders any 


can tell in advance which models are going to win! 
where in the country in a matter of hours. And in the highly 


This year, for example, we designed more than 400 differ- 


ent suits. Those that catch on in the stores get a flood of rush 
COMPctitive fashion business, that S important! 


And yet, most of our shipments cost less than any other 
for instance, Los Angeles to Dallas, is 


orders! They push our production facilities to the utmost. 
puts the pressure on shipping and delivery. 
air service. 10 Ibs., 


And that, in curt 
70. It’s the lowest-priced complete air service by 8l« 


“But even:though our manufacturing is done in the Los 


Angeles area, we never have delivery problems anywhere in 


Air Express - . 


GETS THERE FIRST 
CALL AIR EXPRESS division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Why are 20% of the baby food 


buyers in Chicago 


families without babies? 


| Jones of the Jones Baby 
Food Company beamed an execu- 
tive type smile. (Those names are 
fiction, but this story deals in facts 
— nothing but the facts.) The Jones 
Baby Food Company had never 
had it so good. Sales were even 
outdistancing the stork. A look at the sales chart 
showed that they were selling applesauce — even 
pureed spinach —in neighborhoods that hadn’t 
heard a baby’s cry for forty years. 


But Mr. Jones couldn’t help wondering why. 


So one day when President Jones 
was playing golf, he pitched a ques- 
tion to his pal Joe. ‘“‘Joe,”’ asked he, 
“‘why do you suppose...etc.,etc.?” 


Now when Joe wasn’t playing golf, he sold adver- 

tising space in the Chicago Tribune. So when he 

got back to the office, Joe went down the hall to 
the great big office with 
““Manager of Research 
and Presentations” 
painted on the door. 
And Joe asked the M. 
of R. and P. why did 
he suppose. 


After sending out his spies, and 

conferring with the Sales Develop- 

ment Division, the M. of R. and 

P. came back with the answers: 

Babies aren’t the only people who 

don’t have teeth. And there are lots of invalids 
who have to stick to special diets . . . and people 
looking for small servings of vegetables and fruit. 
And all of these people bought baby food. In 
fact, one out of five buyers of baby food in Chicago 
didn’t know a diaper from a bassinet. 


This story is true—and it’s a typical example of 


how the Chicago Tribune can answer your sales 
or marketing questions about Chicago. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Tribune has spent sev- e2 
eral million dollars to find 

out facts that vitally affect yee 
your Chicago sales. It knows — 


who your best customers are 
—where they live and shop, why they buy. This 
valuable information is yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market like 
the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland 
counties are big—valued at $17.8 billion. And 
the best way to sell this market is 
through the Tribune. Does adver- 

SAYES Sa 3 


tising in the Tribune pay? Just 
=) aS ask advertisers like H. J. Heinz, 
yy tt Armour, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
United Airlines. 


People may praise the Tribune, 

fuss about it or blast it—but 

reading the Tribune in Chicago 

is just like drinking tea in os at 
London. Almost everybody does it. Everybody 
feels its impact. Practically 7 out of 10 families 
in the Chicago metropolitan arearead the Tribune 
—almost half of all the families in 839 midwest 
cities and towns read it. (And only 12% of 
metropolitan Chicago gets the largest national 
magazine—and less than 1 out of 9 tunes in on 
an average evening TV program.) 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


P. S. Always remember... If you want to SELL Chicago 


ret criagoinve Ohicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


